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Plymouth’s “individual-order” assembly line—practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 


“Look, Pop—that one’s ours!” 


You could do exactly what this family 
is doing if you visited one of the 
Plymouth automobile plants — watch 
your car being built, part by part, just 
as you ordered it at your dealer’s. 
Building cars to individual selec- 
tion —thousands a day —had been 
thought impossible. Counting body 
styles, colors, upholstering, trim and 
accessories, some 3000 different 
Plymouths can be made! Yet practi- 
cal imagination found a way to do it! 


Actually, it isn’t necessary to build 
every car “to order.” Plymouth dealers 
know from experience what buyers 
want. In most cases they are able to 
save you time by ordering ahead a 
selection for you to choose from. But 


PRACTICAL 


Airtemp Cooling, Heating, Refrigeration 


Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines 


no matter when the order arrives, your 
car has its own individuality from the 
moment we start it. 


The body plant builds a car body 
for yeu. Parts bearing your number 
arrive at the assembly lines precisely 
when needed. The right-colored fen- 
ders meet the right body. A split-second 
timetable brings up seats, upholstered 
as you want them — trim and accesso- 
ries — all the individual touches that 
make your car yours. 


This unique “individualistic” car 
building is another example of how 
practical imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation helps give car owners 
extra satisfaction and extra values. 
You'll find many other results of this 


PLYMOUTH 


Dodge Job-Rated Trucks 


Oilite Powdered Metal Products 


imagination when you experience the 
great values in the new Plymouth, 
Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 





Just what you wanted! You're proud to take de- 
livery on your brand-new Plymouth because it has 
been built to suit you! Style, color harmony, trim, 
accessories . . . they're all fitted to your taste — 
fill your order! 
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vestment earns 100% annually 


For twelve straight years, 
the Rock Island Railroad’s General 
Motors Diesel-powered streamliners 
Peoria Rocket and Des Moines Rocket 
have averaged a net operating profit each 
year exceeding their original combined 
purchase price. 

Savings achieved through the operation 


of Diesel Motive power are the bright 
spots in the railroads’ struggle to main- 
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A Green Light 


tain high standards of service to the 
public in the face of other constantly 
increasing operating costs. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fif- 
teen years’ experience has demonstrated 
that dieselization with General Motors 
locomotives is the soundest investment 


railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


¢ LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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The March of the News 


You’re another. Nerves were fraying 
and tempers growing short in the U.S. 
Senate The membership, which 
prides itself on dignity and decorum, was 
in a name-calling mood .. . At one point 
Democratic Leader Scott Lucas, of Illi- 
nois, came so close to calling Senator 
Joseph McCarthy (Rep.), of Wisconsin, 
a “liar” that he was forced under the 
rules to sit down . 

It was possible that the Senate had 
not been so engulfed in personal anger 
since Civil War days Nobody 
bothered to hide his feelings Back 
of it all was the politically terrifying 
word, “Communism,” and the charges 
made against the State Department by 
Senator McCarthy . . . He piled speech 
upon speech and charge upon charge 
in a way that kept everything in turmoil. 


Shut the door. A thing that upset many 
Senators was the glare of publicity 
lighting the path of the investigation . . . 
In the confusion of day-to-day sensa- 
tions, they couldn't separate fact from 
rumor One Republican Senator, 
Lodge of Massachusetts, thought it might 
be about time to take the whole show 
“off the road” and complete the hearings 
behind closed doors. 

But a reporter, looking down from the 
Senate press gallery on the angry scene 
below, summed up the feelings of many 
in these words: “Joe McCarthy could 
shut up right now and never make an- 
other speech—but that wouldn’t make 
any difference . . . This thing is rolling 
and nobody knows how to stop it.” 


Who won? Seldom, if ever, had Florida 
been through a senatorial campaign as 
loud, long and bitter . . . On one side of 
the Democratic primary stood Senator 
Claude Pepper, arch-liberal of the South, 
onetime supporter of Henry Wallace, up 
this time as a “Fair Dealer” . . . On the 
other was Representative George Smath- 
ers, running as a middle-of-the-road lib- 
eral with a congressional record more 
against the “Fair Deal” than for it... 





When the votes were in, Claude Pep- 
per was out . . . Republicans promptly 
termed the Smathers victory a victory 
for their side . . . Republican National 
Chairman Guy George Gabrielson called 
the vote a “trend toward sound Republi- 
can doctrine” . Nominee Smathers, a 
Democratic politician in a Democratic 
State, was quick to ward off the Repub- 
lican attempt to claim a share of his suc- 
cess . The campaign, he said, was a 
battle among Democrats only . . . 

Gabrielson’s reply: “I’m sorry my com- 
ment . . . caused you any embarrass- 
ment.” 


Road block. Members of Congress were 
fidgeting to get back home and test the 
political winds . . . But work was piling 
up in Washington . . . And square across 
the road down which Congress must 
travel to adjournment stood an obstacle 
that made the road all but impassable: 
threat of a Southern filibuster .. . 

The Administration brought out Presi- 
dent Truman’s Fair Employment Practice 
bill, the so-called “civil rights” law . 
Southerners were determined to talk it 
to death, no matter how long it took... 
It was clear that, if the Administration 
stuck to FEPC, Congress might as well 
settle down for a long, long stay. 


Happy birthday. The foreboding in 
Congress was not reflected at the White 
House . . . To visitors, President Truman 
gave the impression that, anywhere he 
glanced, things looked pretty good .. . 
He didn’t expect any serious, dangerous 
trouble either at home or abroad . . 

Long before his cross-country train left 
Washington, Harry Truman looked for- 
ward to celebrating his 66th birthday on 
May 8 doing what comes naturally— 
meeting the people during a “nonpoliti- 
cal” tour fraught with political meanings. 


“Cold war” blossom. In Czechoslo- 
vakia, a flower lover developed a new 
rose and named it “Star of Peace”... 
he says it is frost resistant .. . 
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ATURAL RUBBER M 








From Southeast Asia comes 90% of all the world’s 
supply of what key agricultural product? 


What can be made into soft, luxurious cushions 
and mattresses that practically never wear out? 


What is the chief source of income for millions of 
families in Malaya? 


What, when mixed with asphalt, shows real prom- 
ise of making a road surface last longer and cuts 
down skidding? 


What major agricultural product is completely un- 
subsidized and uncontrolled in its production? 


What material, when used to make tires, saves on 
gasoline consumption because of less road resis- 
tance? 


There’s only one answer...it’s... 
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Natural Rubber Bureau 


1631 K St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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WRITE to the Natural Rubber Bureau for in- 
formation about natural rubber and its uses. 
Current booklets include ‘‘Stretching Highway 
Dollars with RUBBER ROADS”’, ‘‘Convert to 
Comfort with LATEX FOAM’’, and a general 
fact-booklet called ‘‘Natural Rubber-And YOU”, 











Snap off one form-posting bar...snap on 
another—and you change, in seconds, from 
one type of posting to another! 

One MULTIPLE-DUTY machine and one 
operator can usually handle a// the posting, 
including payroll, in the small or medium- 
sized business. 

Large concerns use batteries of these 
MULTIPLE-DUTY machines for specific jobs; 
and, during peak-load periods, shift jobs 
between machines to cut costly overtime. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


This remarkable MULTIPLE-DUTY ma- 
chine often repays its entire cost the first year 
after installation—and then goes on saving 
money year after year! 

This National MULTIPLE-DUTY machine 
will cut your accounting costs, besides giving 
you money-making facts about your busi- 
ness...facts usually considered too costly to 
obtain with other methods. 

Let our representative show what National 
Mechanized Accounting can do for you! 







rand I'm ready 
any accounting job!" 


Get this FREE 
20-page booklet 
from our local 

representative, 

or write to the 
Company at 
Dayton9, Ohia, 


Walional 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS * ADDING MACHINES 
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Cutting through the crosscurrents and confusion, this seems clear: 

Truman political fortunes are lower than at any time since late 1946. 
Communist issue is hurting. War scares, crises are not proving to be popular. 
Crime, with its political ties, has made a dent on public sentiment. Budget 
troubles are registering with more and more voters. China's loss did hurt. 

Labor leaders do not wield the political power they once did. Pepper's 
defeat in Florida, in part, was a backfire against the CIO. Labor's losses in 
New Zealand, Australia, Britain, now in Florida are a symptom of a trend. 

Mr. Truman has counted upon good times, high incomes to condition the 
voting public against change, to override embarrassing issues that crop up. 
Florida vote, whatever its other meaning, did jolt the White House, did lead to 
revised ideas about the political medicine that has to be dished out. 




















Unless present trends are reversed between now and November: 

Democrats will lose seats in Congress. Republicans will make gains. 

Republicans, gaining, might win House control. Odds still seem to be 
against that, though. Senate control will be harder for Republicans to win. 

A conservative coalition, whether or not Republicans hold Congress, will 
dominate Congress at least until after the elections of 1952. That much now 
can be set down as a near certainty in the light of attitudes and events. 

The 1952 Republican nomination will become a more attractive prize. 

Taft, a heavy favorite to win re-election, will work hard for the party's 
nomination. He may be hard to beat. Dewey will be more tempted to try again. 
Warren will be looked over closely. 
less coy in his reaction to the idea that he might become a candidate. 

Maybe they're premature, but Republicans are starting to sense a prospect 
that they might stage a comeback, first with gains in 1950 and then with a win in 
1952. They've missed the Presidency on 5 consecutive tries up to now. 














The Truman Fair Deal itself is in a very bad way and growing worse. 
Old-age insurance will be improved, but almost everybody is for that. 
Health insurance is deader than ever after Florida's vote. Disability is not to 

be covered by insurance. Unemployment insurance will not be revised now. 

Federal policing of employment practices doesn't stand a chance. 

Taft-Hartley Act will stay on the books. Brannan plan for farmers will 
Stay dead for the time being. "Reforms" won't get much attention in Congress. 

Excise tax cuts, though, will be bigger than Mr. Truman wants. A _bank to 
make capital loans may be approved on an experimental basis. Insurance of 
capital loans to small business is likely to get approval, too. 

Congress is in a mood to spend money on a grand scale, to set up plans to 
promote even wider use of credit for housing, for veterans, for business, to do 
almost anything asked in the name of "Small business." It is not in a mood to 
expand social services, to create more controls over business or agriculture. 




















Good times provide the political medicine Mr. Truman counts on most. Idea 
is that the public won't vote for a change when times are good. 


over 
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NEWSGRAM~-TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Businessmen often don't like to admit it, but most business is humming. 

Auto output is breaking all records. Steel output is, too. Building is at 
the highest rate in history and rising. Individual incomes never before were 
as high as now. Wage rates still are rising. Prices are firm. 

Inflation of a sort is back in the air. It is fed by easy credit, by a 
vast and growing money Supply. Abundant money, rising population, easy credit 
terms underlie the high level of activity and of incomes in this period. 

The boom this time, though, is selective, not all-inclusive. Farmers are 
not in on it. Many retailers, department stores aren't in. Entertainment is 
pretty well outside. Autos, building, television make the main boom. 

A_bust before election seems improbable. A slowing in business in early 
1951 may occur. It's hard to see how auto and building and steel industries can 
keep up the present pace indefinitely. A bad break, however, even in 1951 isn't 
to be looked for. Too much money is on hand, and credit is too easy, to fill 
many unfilled wants for a crack-up of the 1929 or even 1921 type to occur. 























Cost of living, in a new rise, probably won't go up sharply. 

Meats are higher again. Most other foods, though, aren't up. Rents are 
edging higher. Utilities still are in a slow rise. Clothing items, however, 
aren't much changed. Men's suits may be marked up later if wool prices keep on 
rising. Price declines, at this time, are almost nonexistent. 

The dollar, in terms of prewar, still is only a 60-cent dollar. It gives 


Signs of being a 60-cent dollar for some time to come. 








Old-age pensions, soon to be raised, won't encourage many to retire. 

Pensioners, if married, after 20 years of earnings at. $250 a month could 
get around $110 a month. At present the benefit is $78. But in prewar the $78 
benefit would have been as good as a $130 benefit now. Result is that for many 
old people proposed increases won't be as attractive as old benefits before the 
war. Living-cost rise discourages people from retiring. 

Old people still are going to need savings. Young people, working, still 
are to find that parents will need help from them on retirement. 

Pensioners, the Government figures, need around $150 a month for minimum 
subsistence if they are to be free from dependence on Savings or on relatives. 
That's for an old couple. Nobody now has any idea of providing pensions that 
large for all persons reaching age 65. Pensions for a married person, retiring, 
will range from about $75 to $109 a month, depending on past income and length 
of service. Congress isn't ready to give old people all that they would like. 











Big 1950 strikes, over pensions, appear largely in the past now. 

Chrysler strike with $1,000 income lost per worker, didn't pay out. 

Strike of General Motors appears very improbable now. Reuther might call a 
strike if he could be sure it would be short, but he thought the Chrysler strike 
would be short and easy. He seems to have taken a beating on that. 

Telephone strike is off. Rail strike, of any duration, is improbable. 
Electrical equipment is not likely to be struck. Strikes, small ones and some 
not so small, will occur as always, but not a big new strike wave. 

Labor leaders, at the moment, have politics more on their minds. 

















Tax cut for cheap cigarettes, to permit 2-cent reduction, is unlikely. 

Liquor taxes won't be cut. Beer won't either. 

Excise tax cuts, in the end, will be written in a conference, with the 
ideas of the Senate tending to prevail. Cuts will be less than House cuts. 

Draft Act will be extended. Draft registration for all youths will be 
required on reaching age 18. Actual draft won't be started without act of 
Congress, however. Drafting is not in sight for this year at least. 

Credit machinery for business is to be expanded, this year or next. Idea 
for capital banks, investment companies, is important. See pages 34 and 54. 
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SOME LOW- PRESSURE 
TIRES. WHICH 
KINO DO YOU THINK / 

SHOULD BUY? 








CAR MAKERS 
PUT MORE GOODYEAR 
SUPER- CUSHIONS ON 
THE NEW CARS THAN ANY 
OTHER KIND. YOU CAN 








siete. YES, AND THE 


BET THEY USE S meat ape PUBLIC BUYS MORE 
: : GOODYEAR SUPER-CUSHIONS 


THAN ANY OTHER j 
LOW-PRESSURE TIRE. THATS e 
ENOUGH To S&L MES AR 





Here’s why leading car makers 
and the public prefer this great 
tire: It gives... 

A SOFTER RIDE! 

A SAFER RIDE! 

FEWER CAR REPAIRS! 


MORE MILEAGE! GooD FY EAR 


More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind 


SUPER-CUSHION T.M.—THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, OHIO 














Soviet Fear of High-Flying Spies... Economists Duck 
White House ‘Politics’ ...Fewer Controls in Britain? 


Mr. Truman’s top political aides, in 
private, are far from confident that 
the Democratic Party will be able to 
hold a majority in Congress after the 
November election. They admit a 
swing in sentiment away from the 
party in power, but count on a well- 
organized political machine and good 
times to prevent an upset. 


x* 


The President was seeking to soothe 
the nerves of voters and not to make 
easier the job of his military aides 
who are angling for more arms money 
from Congress when he said that the 
“cold war” situation was not nearly 
as dangerous as in the past. Generals 
and admirals had just been drum- 
ming up the idea that it was a lot 
worse. The difference was that the 
President was thinking of votes and 
the military men of money when ex- 
pressing themselves. 


ce atiek 


Many of the same staff of Govern- 
ment employes who prepared speeches 
for Mr. Truman in the 1948 election 
campaign did the spadework on 
speeches for the latest presidential 
tour. There was much emphasis on 
research into just what the Federal 
Treasury had done for particular 
groups and regions. 


x #-* 


William M. Boyle, Jr., Democrat- 
ic National Committee Chairman, 
backed Senator Claude Pepper with 
help from the Democratic organiza- 
tion in the Florida primary that 
Senator Pepper lost. Mr. Boyle fig- 
ured that a Pepper defeat would 
make his job of electing “Fair Deal- 
ers” to Congress much more difficult 
this year. 


* ke ® 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, 
would like to return to private life 
at some time during the next year, 
but whether he does or not depends 
upon whether Mr. Truman again in- 
sists on his staying in his cabinet job. 
If the November election shows a 
strong Republican trend, many high 
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Whispers 


officials in the Administration will 
want to leave. 


xk 


J. Edgar Hoover, FBI head, is not 
overlooking the chance that some for- 
mer Communists, rushing to accuse 
others of being Communists, really 
may not have cut all past ties with 
that party. It is a technique of the par- 
ty to create dissension and confusion 
as a means of weakening the U.S. 


eX 


Leon Keyserling, Acting Chairman of 
the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers, may soon be given full title 
to the Chairmanship, now that Mr. 
Truman has had refusals of the job 
from most of the country’s top econ- 
omists. Outside economists have shied 
away from the job on the ground that 
it 1s too political. 


x * * 


Senator George’s recent expression of 
doubts about any tax legislation at 
this session is believed primarily a 
move to speed up House action on the 
bill. Because of pressure for lower ex- 
cises, there isn’t much real doubt that 
Congress will pass a tax measure be- 
fore adjournment. 
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Some top American officials are pre. 
dicting that Socialism is on the way 
out in Britain and that. the British 
economy, within a year, will be 
turned loose from many of the controls 
and regulations that now govern it, 





* © * 


Russian rulers, with a phobia about 
secrecy, are bothered by the possi. 
bility of long-range reconnaissance 
through use of high-flying aircraft. 
Russian aviators are encouraged to 
be trigger happy in dealing with for. 
eign aircraft that might get enywhere 
near Russia’s defense installations. 


x * * 


V. M. Molotov, No. 2 man to Joseph 
Stalin, is back again directing Rus- 
sian strategy in the “cold war.” Molo. 
tov is a needler, who delighted in 
making life miserable for those who 
tried to deal with him. Back on the 
job, after maneuvering a deal with 
Communist China, he is finding that 
Western diplomats now are not much 
excited about the moves he makes. 





xk 


Some American friends of Chiang 
Kai-shek, onetime ruler of all China, 
are suggesting that the very rich fam- 
ilies of China, with large amounts of 
money in U.S., advance 400 million 
dollars to Chiang before the Ameri- 
can Treasury is tapped again in a big 


way for help. 


xk *& 


Planners in the State Department are 
talking of a new ‘“co-prosperity 
sphere” 1n the Western Pacific, tying 
together the nations not under Com- 
munist rule. Japan again would take 
a leading part in the sphere, but 
would not dominate it. General Doug- 
las MacArthur, Supreme Command: 
er in Japan, is opposed to the idea. 


x * 


Britain’s Lord Mountbatten, wartime ff 
commander in Southeast Asia, is tof 
get the job of trying to clean out J 
Communist-inspired guerrillas who ff 
have been creating serious trouble in 
British Malaya. 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS ...Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 


is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone 


service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 





Bevolution [1 power 


Since the earliest days of the “horseless 
carriage,” men have been seeking a better, 
more efhcient engine to drive their ma- 
chines — on land, sea and in the air. 
In the propulsion laboratories at 
Boeing, the solution may have been 
found in an engine developed in collab- 
oration with the Navy Bureau of Ships. 
It’s a compact, 160-horsepower gas tur- 
bine* which may eventually replace the 
piston engine for many everyday uses. 
Boeing built its turbine originally in 
order to study thoroughly the character- 
istics of jet power as an aid to the design 


of better jet aircraft. Then engineers 
found that, even in its present stage of 
development, it is far ahead of the con- 
ventional piston engine in simplicity of 
design, light weight, small size, and elimi- 
nation of gearing and transmission prob- 
lems. It weighs less than one-thirteenth 
as much as a Diesel engine of the same 
horsepower—has only one-sixth the parts. 

The Boeing gas turbine has already 
successfully completed primary road tests 
in a heavy-duty truck. Various other 
service tests are scheduled. Not yet avail- 
able for general sale, the engine is be- 





With no mechanical link between power produc- 
ing and output sections, Boeing’s gas turbine 
provides infinitely variable transmission, 


lieved by engineers to have excellent 
future possibilities for industrial power 
and heating, for driving small airplanes, 
boats, trucks—even your future automo- 
bile! And it operates on the cheapest 
kind of fuels. 

In developing the gas turbine, Boeing 
has applied the same superb teamwork of 
engineers, designers and production per- 
sonnel that has made “Built by Boeing” 
a symbol of excellence the world over. 
*The gas turbine is like a jet airplane engine 
except that it turns a driveshaft instead of pro- 
pelling with its own thrust. 


Built by Boeing for the U. S. Air Force are the new B-47 Stratojet bombers, BO Kah ais 


8-50 Superfortresses and C-97 Stratofreighters; for the U. S. Army, L-15 Scout liaison planes; 


and for five of the world's leading airlines, fleets of the new twin-deck Stratocruisers. 
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WHY PUBLIC IS BUYING STOCKS: 
NEW INVESTORS GAIN CONFIDENCE 


Reported from NEW YORK, CHICAGO and SAN FRANCISCO 


Putting money in common 
stocks is attracting the public 
again. Investors, big and little, 
are coming into the market. 

Brokers are busier. New ac- 
counts are showing up. Stock 
exchanges are more active than 
at any time since the mid-1930s. 

It's a different type of bull mar- 
ket. Most buyers seem to be after 
safe, long-term investments, not 
quick paper profits. 


The man in the street, long unin- 
terested, is starting now to take an 
interest in the stock market. He is 
back in brokerage offices. His buying 
touched off a mild speculative spree 
in television stocks. He is beginning 
to taste profits and to get a feeling that 
maybe more profits are in the offing. 

A bull market in stocks has been un- 
der way for nearly 12 months. In that 
market the prices of industrial shares 
in the Dow-Jones average are at the 
highest level in 20 years. Trading that 
had dragged along at Jess than a million 
shares a day on the New York Stock 
Exchange suddenly is above 2 million 
shares and some days exceeds 3 million 
shares. The public, with a record volume 
of savings, obviously is finding an interest 
in the stock market. 

A recent run-up in shares of television 
companies seems to have caught the 
public fancy. A man who, a few months 
ago, put $1,000 into a group of televi- 
sion company stocks could have sold out 
recently for $2,000. Enough people ap- 


pear to have realized paper profits so * 


that others are attracted. Out of that 
kind of situation, speculation often de- 
velops and markets sometimes run away 
and-come to grief. 

In general, though, investors have 
been sedate and cautious. Gradually 
some people found that they could get 
6 per cent or even 10 per cent on their 
money. They nibbled cautiously. Others 
came into the market when they became 
convinced that business was not going to 
pot. Then to believers in the Dow 
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theory of market action a bull market 
was signaled. That brought more buyers. 

Stock-market activity has been 
stimulated by: (1) the desire of people 
for a higher return on their money; (2) 
confidence that U.S. business will con- 
tinue prosperous; (3) belief that com- 
mon-stock prices will continue to rise. 

The result is shown in the chart. 
Shares traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange are double the volume of a 
year ago. Shares traded in April are well 
above the monthly average of any year 
since 1935. Trading for the first four 
months of this year exceeded the volume 
in the brief postwar rise of the market 
early in 1946. 

These statistics confirm reports from 
brokerage offices of increasing investor 
interest in the stock market. New York 
houses find that people in top income 
brackets are buying stocks decidedly 
more freely. At the same time they are 
getting calls from a new crop of investors, 
mostly from people whose incomes range 
upward from $5,000 a year. 

A San Francisco office is getting about 
50 new accounts a week—two to three 
times the number of new customers ob- 
tained in recent years. Most of these 
accounts are for small investors—inter- 





—Black Star 
STOCK-MARKET MESSENGERS 
. . . busy again 


ested in $1,000 to $2,000 worth of secur- 
ities. A few new accounts call for invest- 
ments of $10,000 to $25,000. In this 
group are families whose financial posi- 
tion has been improved by the split-in- 
come provision of federal income tax 
laws. 

Open-end investment —trusts—some- 
times called mutual funds—also are en- 
joying a growing business. These are 
firms that sell shares to individual inves- 
tors and then put the proceeds into secur- 
ities, almost wholly common stocks. They 
are attracting persons who want to spread 
their risk among numerous industries or 
companies and to have their holdings 
under continuofs supervision of profes- 
sional investors. Sales of open-end trust 
shares have jumped from 145 million dol- 
lars in 1948 to a rate of more than 300 
million a year at present. That has provid- 
ed a strong impetus to the stock market. 

A higher income is cited by brokers 
as the chief reason for renewed interest 
in the stock market. Government bonds, 
purchased during the war, are falling due 
and investors show a tendency to switch 
to stocks. A Series E savings bond pays 
the equivalent of 2.9 per cent interest 
if held to maturity—the highest vield on 
a Government bond. Common stocks are 
yielding twice and sometimes three times 
that amount. 

Other interests also are seeking high- 
er returns on their investments. These in- 
clude trustees for estates, 
companies, managers of pension-trust 
funds and educational-endowment funds. 
The tendency lately has been for a shift 
by these organizations from bonds and 
mortgages into common stocks. 

In New York, a “prudent man” law 
goes into effect July 1. This law will per- 
mit 35 per cent of New York trust funds 
to be invested in a selected list of com- 
mon stocks. Hitherto, trust-fund invest- 
ments were limited to high-grade bonds 
and mortgages. It is estimated that as 
much as 1.4 billion dollars could gradual- 
ly be released for common-stock invest- 
ments from this source. The actual invest- 
ing, however, will be up to the trustees, 
who, according to law, are to act as pru- 
dent men. 

Pension trusts, set up as reserves to 
guarantee employe pensions, promise to 
be another source of investment for com- 
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mon stocks. A number of pension trusts 
put as much as 30 per cent of their re- 
serves into common stocks. The higher 
return promises a lower cost to employ- 
ers. One investment house calculates 
that an employer will save $329,700 over 
a 30-year period if he gets an average 
return of 3 per cent instead of 2% per cent 
on a million-dollar fund. 

Stock-market analysts in New York re- 
port that pension-fund investments are a 
particularly strong influence in the mar- 
ket because they represent new money. 
Most of the funds came into existence 
recently. Even long-established funds 
have only lately become interested in 
common stocks. The same situation is 
true of endowments for schools and col- 
leges and for insurance companies. A San 
Francisco broker estimates that fire and 
casualty companies will put about a bil- 
lion dollars into common stocks if they 
bring their investments back to the pre- 
war ratio of stocks to bonds. 

The bull market actually seems to 
have begun with conservative investors— 
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both as individuals and as custodians of 
funds. These investors started cautiously 
to shift from bonds and mortgages into 
stocks last summer, when business activ- 
ity began to pick up. Investors apparently 
had decided that the expected postwar 
depression would not arrive and that the 
earnings outlook for U.S. corporations 
was bright. 

Increased buying of common stocks 
pushed up prices. The Dow-Jones indus- 
trial average advanced from a June, 1949, 
low of $161.60 to a recent high of 


$216.26. The bull market carried the- 


average up more than 50 points. This 
type of investment, however, is concen- 
trated in high-grade securities. The Dow- 
Jones average is a “blue chip” average. 
Many shares not in the “blue chip” 
category have failed to do as well as the 
average. One investment fund finds, after 
examining 188 stocks representing a 
cross section of American industry, that 
nearly two thirds have yet to pass the 
high point reached in the brief 1946 


boom. 


LL 


Recent activity in the stock marky 
suggests that investor interest is spread. 
ing to issues besides the “blue chips.” 
Television shares were given a speculy. 
tive whirl, prompted largely by first-quar. 
ter earnings reports and the rapid grow, 
of this industry. Television productio, 
has grown from 6,500 sets in 1946 to re 
expected 6 million sets this year. Facton 
value of this output jumped from 1,35 
million dollars in 1946 to an expected 
900 million in 1950. 

Aircraft companies also have displayed 
strength recently on the stock market 
This interest evidently is attracted be. 
cause of increased orders from the Goy. 
ernment for military planes. Orders cal 
for 2,048 planes in the current fiscal year 
and 2,151 planes in the next vear. 

Interest also appears to have increased 
recently in low-priced stocks—shares sell. 
ing in the $5-to-$20 range. These stocks 
had been inactive until the recent jump 
in the volume of trading. They have sing 
shown a tendency to rise in price. 

The rise in low-priced shares, in tek. 
vision and aircraft companies is viewed 
as evidence that some speculative buying 
is entering the market. Brokers expect 
more speculation in markets where trad. 
ing runs 2 to 3 million shares daily. They 
also point out that earnings reports and 
earnings prospects encourage speculative 
fliers in the market. 

Investment buying, however, ha 
dominated the market to date. The per 
formance of “blue chips” compared with 
the performance of secondary issues i 
cited as evidence of the predominance 
of investment buying. The increase in 
funds of pension trusts and other trusts 
available for common-stock investments 
also is expected to stimulate the demand 
for stocks of high quality. 

There also are signs that stock buying 
has been rather selective. During the rise 
in activity since June, 1949, strength has 
been shown in stocks of automobile con- 
panies, office-equipment companies, 
steels and chemicals. These are the in- 
dustries where earnings have been high- 
est. No comparable rise has been shown 
by textile companies, railroad equipment 
and other industries whose earnings have 
lagged. Strength recently has been show 
by metal-fabricating companies, whos 
earnings prospects are improving. 

Stock-market activity is expected ti 
continue to be high in the period aheaé 
Earnings of corporations, on the whole 
are showing an improvement over las 
year. Dividend payments are expected ti 
increase, since many companies hav 
completed expansion programs and have 
less reason to retain earnings. Money wil 
continue to be plentiful. All these factors 
coupled with renewed public interest it 
securities, promise to keep trading at 4 
relatively high level. 
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i What 1950's first big batch of 
elections shows: 
a In Florida—Truman ‘‘Fair 
ark 
d be Deal,’ as an issue, is a loser. A 
middie-ground Democrat gets 
1 2 the Senate nomination. 
E In Ohio—Taft, unopposed, gets 
oe more votes than all his Demo- 
stock | cratic opponents put together. 
jump In Alabama—States’ Rights 
SIN B Democrats, the anti-Truman side 
: tek. § of the party, are down but far 
ewe & from out. 
uying 
expect MIAMI, FLA. 
trad. Labor unions, even when working 
They together, well organized and well fi- 
an & nanced, are not always able to deliver 
lative ¥ ise ; ee , 
| amajority vote. There is a strong tide 
.* | of opposition in the South to many 
» per. fy Parts of President Truman’s program. 
with | The issue of federal interference in 
ies i p trace relations is highly potent in the 
nance | South. And Communism is an issue 
se in that can be mined for votes. 
trusts The defeat of Senator Claude Pepper 
nents § for the Democratic Senatorial nomina- 
mand — tion in Florida showed these and other 
things. Representative George A, Smath- 
uying & er? beat Senator Pepper for the nomi- 
e rise nation by the largest majcrity any Flor- 
h has} ida Senatorial candidate has gotten in 
com: many years. 
inies, Senator Pepper’s defeat came after 
e in- J) 14 years in the Senate. He had the back- 
high- § ing of many local organizations. He had 
rown ff the full support of the CIO, the AFL 
ment fj and the Railway Brotherhoods. And, in 
have the final days of his campaign, he had 
iown f& the quiet help of the national Demo- 
shoe § cratic organization and federal office- 
} holders; this had to be given quietly lest 
d t§ it backfire against him. 
ea) ‘This is what the voters of Florida did, 
hole on the basis of the issues presented 
las} to them: 
d t They voted against big Government. 
have Their vote was against national health 
have insurance. They voted against repeal of 
wil the Taft-Hartley Act. They showed them- 
tors Selves against big spending on many 
st inf} Projects. They were against left-wing as- 
at af Sociation with groups regarded as Com- 
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munist. And they opposed a Fair Em- 
ployment Practice Act that would permit 
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VOTE TREND: ‘FAIR DEAL’ TROUBLE 


Rising Objection to Parts of Truman Program 


the Federal Government to police the 
hiring practices of employers. 

In the end, the vote went this way: 

Senator Pepper, 319,000. 

Representative Smathers: 383,000. 

The majority of Smathers over Pepper 
was about 65,000 in a vote that was by 
far the largest ever cast in the State. 
Democratic nomination is equivalent to 
election. In 1944, when Senator Pepper 
was renominated by a majority of 9,331 
votes over five other candidates, the total 
vote cast was 379,285-—or fewer votes 
than Mr. Smathers got in the wild, bitter 
primary fight of 1950. 

Representative Smathers held a sub- 
stantial lead from the outset. Rural reas 
went strongly against Pepper. Cities that 
had given him big majorities betore gave 
him very small ones or none at all this 
time. Smathers led in every section of the 
State and Pepper barely carried his home 
county of Leon. 

There were charges that labor 
ganizations spent large sums to register 
Negro voters in the hope of turning over 
this vote to Mr. Pepper in a chunk. The 
Negroes voted in large numbers. Samples 
of the voting in all-Negro precincts indi- 
cated that they voted 10 to 1 for Pepper. 

But Florida has a much smaller Negro 
population than most other Southern 


or- 
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SMATHERS’ SCORE BOARD 





States. Only about 10 per cent of the 
population is Negro. The charge that 
outsiders were trying to win the election 
for Mr. Pepper with the Negro vote 
turned many white voters to the Smathers 
camp. This was particularly true in rural 
areas. And even in the cities, labor was 
not able to turn up the pluralities it had 
hoped for. Mainly, Florida is a tourist 
and farming State with few big industries. 

In Miami, a calm appraisal of the 
voting showed: 

The Negro voting was a decisive fac- 
tor, which enabled Pepper to carry the 
county by 900 votes out of almost 132,- 
000. About 80 per cent of the 17,000 
registered Negroes voted. Quite a few 
Republicans voted for Smathers in the 
Democratic primary, but it is impossible 
to know whether ¢here were enough of 
them to offset the Negro vote. 

One of the biggest determining fac- 
tors was the FEPC. Much of the fight 
centered around this The vote 
generally across the State expressed op- 
position to it. The implications that 
Senator Pepper had given comfort to 
Communists had some influence. 

In Jacksonville, appraisals showed: 

It was strictly the whites against the 
Negroes in Duval County, in which 
Jacksonville is located. The Negro pre 


issue. 
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. . a strong tide in the South 
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MR. & MRS. SMATHERS 
The Fair Deal was the loser 


cincts were almost solid for Mr. Pepper, 
and when the white folk heard about 
that they went out in great force and 
voted for Smathers, the 
county. 

Republican voting was not the factor 
that had been expected. The FEPC, 
whites against the Negroes, and the Com- 
munist charges made by Smathers were 
issues on which the election turned. The 
drive of labor to get out the Negro vote 
was bound up in the FEPC issue. It 
hurt Pepper immeasurably. 

Generally, the voting 
people are willing to vote for a change, 
even during good times, if thev are 
aroused on other issues. Times are good 
in Florida. 

But, in spite of the fact that Florida 
has a larger number of residents from the 
North than any other Southern State, 
the fundamental drive among Southern 
voters concerning racial questions is 
much like that of other States in the 
South. The main currents of population 
in Florida have come from other South- 
ern States. 

Mr. Smathers’ family came originally 
from North Carolina. And Senator Pepper 
was born in Alabama. Settlements can be 
found in the State made up of former 
residents of Georgia and Tennessee. 

The rural areas of Florida dislike and 
suspect organized labor. They resent any 
appearance of outside pressures in local 
elections. For this reason, many think 
the open advocacy of Senator Pepper 
by CIO and AFL and the appearance in 
the State of outside organizers to work 


who. carried 


showed that 
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MR. & MRS. PEPPER 


for him mav have hurt the Senator as 
much as it helped him. 

The Smathers victory puts Florida in 
a class with most other Southern States, 
with two Democratic Senators, both of 
whom oppose the FEPC, civil rights legis- 
lation and many other points of Presi- 
dent Truman’s program, but who will go 
along with him on many _ points, too. 


rd 


ALABAMA TRIO: HILL, FOLSOM AND 
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Representative Smathers was quick 
deny that it was a Republican victory o, 
an indication of a backswing to isolation 
or a do-nothing attitude. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
The man Senator Robert A. Taft wij 
have to beat in 1950 to keep 
ning for the Republican _ presidenti 
nomination in 1952 is Joseph T. Fergy. 
son, a Democrat who has worked for the 
Ohio State government for 36 years, 
The race between these two can have 
an important bearing upon the next presi- 


1 the run. 


dential election. If Senator Taft wins 
re-election, he will be a major contende 
for the presidential nomination in 1952 
If Mr. Ferguson wins, Senator Taft wil 


be virtually eliminated as a candidate. 
Labor and outside Democrats wanted 


to handpick the man who they’ thought 
would have the best chance beating 
Senator Taft. They wanted to make 


this their showdown contest of the year 
And Senator Taft was stvled “Mr. Re. 
publican.” 

But Ferguson, a tough campaigner 
with a history of rolling up votes, made 
up his mind to run without regard fo 
what others might say about it. He beat 
six Democratic opponents. The man whe 
came closest to him was Mayor Michael 
Di Salle of Toledo. Mr. Ferguson got 
157,192; Mavor Di Salle, 105,508. 

Mr. Ferguson is 57, an Irish Catholic 
He grew up in the Southern Ohio coa 
fields, He is a small, cocky man, 5 feet 
5 inches tall, known to hundreds ¢ 
persons over the State as “Little Joe. 


-Harris & Ewing 


SPARKMAN 


They blocked the ‘‘bolt’’ ; 
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He went to high school, studied book- 
keeping, worked as paymaster for coal 
companies, began working for the State 
in 1914 and worked in various arms of 
the State government until he ran for 
State auditor in 1936. He has held the 
post ever since. 

The State auditor has representatives 
in every hamlet of the State. They can 
make life embarrassing for any official 
whose spending they disapprove. Through 
his work in the State government and his 
yarious social activities, Mr. Ferguson 
had friends all over the State. 

The Democratic nominee plans _ to 
bang away at Senator Taft for failure to 
put a civil-rights measure through while 
the Senator was in the 80th Congress 
and held control. He also will demand 
outright repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
He will urge economies in federal spend- 
ing. He will make a strong appeal to 
the farmers, but has not yet made up 
his mind about the Brannan plan. 

But the voting in the primary turned 
up some figures that might be a harbinger 
for November. Senator Taft already has 
covered almost every county in the State 
in a preliminary campaign. He had no 
opposition in the Republican primary, 
but he got 442,000 courtesy votes in 
spite of this fact. This was 100,000 votes 
more than all the Democratic candidates 
for Senator got, combined. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Alabama voters in the 1950 primary 
virtually decided to give the State’s 11 
electoral votes to the candidates of the 











OHIO‘S FERGUSON FACES A TOUGH BATTLE 


Democratic Party in the presidential 
election of 1952. They placed control 
of the Democratic State Committee in 
the hands of individuals pledged to 
stay inside the party and not to bolt to 
the States’ Righters as the Committee 
did in 1948. 

The action is a jolt to the States’ 
Rights movement. Already the States’ 
Righters were dressing up plans to put 
either James F. Byrnes, the former Secre- 
tary of State, or Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower at the head of their ticket in 1952. 
With their hold upon Alabama _ weak- 
ened, their chances are minimized. 

In Alabama, the action means that the 
presidential candidates of the national 
Democratic Party, labeled as Democrats, 
will get preferred position on the ballot 
in 1952, and the electors of those candi- 
dates will be pledged to support the na- 
tional ticket. If President Truman is the 
candidate, the action of the Alabama 
Democrats this year is likely to give him 
the electoral vote of the State. 

States’ Righters would have to run 
under a third-party designation. They 
would not be able to monopolize the 
name of the regular Democratic Party 
on the ballot. In a traditionally Demo- 
cratic State, this puts them at a great 
disadvantage. 

It reverses the 1948 picture, so far as 
Alabama is concerned. Then, the State 
Committee, which sets the rules for 
primaries and most party actions in the 
State, had set the rules against the na- 
tional Democratic Party in advance of 
the presidential election. 
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It's ‘Little Joe’ against ‘‘Mr. Republican” 
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VIRGINIA‘S ROBESON 
Personal visits did it 


Under the rules of the State Com- 
mittee, the Democratic presidential elec- 
tors had signed a pledge not to vote for 
President Truman or any other candidate 
who had accepted the civil-rights meas- 
ures in his platform. If a slate of Truman 
electors had been put into the field it 
would have had to run without benefit of 
the party name, and as a third-party 
ticket. Thus, President Truman’s name 
was not on the ballot in Alabama. He lost 
the electoral votes of the State. 

The fight for a loyalist Committee was 
led by Senators Lister Hill and John J. 
Sparkman and Governor James E. Fol- 
som. Sepator Hill won an easy renomina- 
tion for himself over a States’ Rights op- 
ponent. And the two candidates for Gov- 
ernor who go into the May 30 runoff 
primary are both loyalist Democrats. 


NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 

The first congressional district of Vir- 
ginia is sending a man to Congress who 
has been prominent in shipbuilding. He 
is Edward J. Robeson, Jr., a retired ex- 
ecutive of the Newport News Shipbuild- 
ing Co. and now head of the Virginia 
Association of Manufacturers. He suc- 
ceeds the late Schuyler Otis Bland, who 
for many years was regarded as a fore- 
most spokesman for that industry. 

Mr. Robeson ran as an independent 
Democrat. He beat two Democrats and 
a Republican in a special election. He 
spoke rarely, issued no formal platform 
and confined his campaigning to personal 
visits about the district. But he got 42 
per cent of the vote. 
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CRIME’S GRIP ON POLITICS 


Racketeering, tied to politics, 
still is big business. Experience 
of Kansas City shows Senate in- 
vestigators, tracking down crime, 
what to expect. 

Grand jurors, checking a city 
“cleaned- up” after Pendergast, 
find gambling a 34.5-million- 
dollar deal. Big operators get a 
hand in everything from horse 
racing to tax assessments. 

That's only part of the story. 
Senate aim is to uncover it all. 


KANSAS CITY 

Crime and gambling—and their ties 
with politics in President Truman’s 
home county—are starting to come 
into the open. In weeks and months 
ahead, the country will be given a 
chance to learn a lesson in the prac- 
tical side of big-scale crime opera- 
tions. 

A federal grand jury, reporting on 
racketeering in Jackson County, Missouri, 
lifts just one little corner of the curtain. 
More will come of that later. 

Soon the Senate will start its own spe- 
cial investigation of national crime, one 
that may pry more deeply into the Kan- 














Reported from KANSAS CITY 


sas City situation. A fund of $150,000 is 
voted for that study. How gamblers 
maintain communications for a nation- 
wide gambling syndicate already is be- 
ing revealed in some detail, before a sub- 
committee of the Senate Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 

Crime, it turns out, really is a nation- 
wide, well-organized business in_ its 
gambling phase. Out of gambling and its 
immense illegal profits flow crimes of 
violence and the organizing of criminals 
into powerful groups. Kansas City and 
Jackson County offer a small sample. Yet 
that sample is to get special attention be- 
cause it is here that President Truman 
has his political roots. 

Murder of two local gangster-politi- 
cians in a political club on Truman Road, 
under a big picture of Harry Truman, 
blew the lid off. Actually, President Tru- 
man instigated the grand-jury investiga- 
tion that is showing up Kansas City con- 
ditions. He supported a faction in the 
Pendergast organization that was a rival 
of the faction headed by one of the mur- 
dered men—Charles Binaggio. But that 
did not quiet the clamor. 

Then a Washington, D. C., gambler 
died, leaving an estate of nearly 2.5 mil- 
lion dollars, with 1.8 million in cash. 
Most of his money was earned illegally in 
and around Washington. Here was a 
gambler who got rich in the shadow of 
the nation’s Capitol. There wasn’t much 
to do, Congress leaders decided, but to 
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set up an investigation of the whok 





gambling and crime situation. 

Kansas City is providing the tangible 
evidence of the kind of story the county 
is to hear. 

Kansas City had been cleaned up in 
1939, supposedly. A reform administra. 
tion had moved in. The public though 
that crime was in hand. Yet it took onh 
one federal grand jury to find “shocking’ 
law violations, with city and county off. 
cials in leading roles. 

This jury’s report is important ney 
evidence on big-time crime and how i 
works in major cities. Additional dis 
closures are expected. The jury is stil 
investigating. Here is the picture uncoy. 
ered to date in Kansas City: 

Gambling became big business x 
soon as local officials lowered the ban. 
Annual betting amounted to at least 345 
million dollars, the jury estimated. That 


is more than the city spends on all it f) 


services, including schools. 





The betting on dice, roulette and card i 
games amounted to 19 millions: on the f 


numbers racket, 3.5 millions; on horse § 


races, 8.5 millions; on other sports, 3.5 § 


millions. 


This was during a period when the city 


still was relatively quiet, far from the 
wide-open town that it was under the 


late Tom Pendergast, in the 1930s. The F 


spinning wheel of the policy game, which 


everyone once could watch, has not been f 
seen for years. Instead, winning numbers 








~Pletcher in Sioux City Journal 
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-Summers in Buffalo Evening News 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star 
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were being drawn in seclusion, out of a 
jar or a hat. “Bookies,” though easy to 
find, accepted horse-racing bets as in- 
conspicuously as possible. 

Nine gambling houses and 10 book- 
making parlors were operating more or 
s openly. One establishment located in 


les . 
1.5 million dollars 


a warehouse did 








Whok — worth of business a year. Another oper- 
ated from a funeral parlor; a third in a 
angible hotel. Their “take” was getting bigger by 
country the week, until the federal jury moved in. 
“Protection” trom police interference 
Up in enabled gambling to grow in Kansas 
inistr. {| City. A former police commissioner told 
hought how the rising tide of corruption reached 
Ik only toward him when he was a member of the 
king’ FF Kansas City Police Board. 
ty off. Charles Binaggio, he said, came to his 
office and expressed the wish to open 
t new § “just a few joints.” Binaggio pleaded for 
how it § his co-operation, finally tossed out a large 
dis roll of bills. The money was tossed back 
is stil the witness said. 
ancoy. Other officials, however, went along 
with the racketeers. The grand jury cited 
SS as two Jackson County officials, an assistant 
bar. fF prosecuting attorney and the director of 
t 345 — county buildings. They were found to 
That f be partners, with 13 others, in a dice 
all its B game that netted a profit of $200,000 in 
eight months. 
| card More cases like that will be coming 
n the to light as the jury’s investigation pro- 
horse $= ceeds. The Kansas City police force defi- 
, 8.59) nitely was dragging its feet on law 
enforcement in 1949. Changes in the 
> city force were undermining morale, making 
| the the police uncertain about who was boss. 
+ the In other parts of the local government, 
The flagrant racketeering was the rule. 
shich Tax rackets were a particularly vi- 
been cious weapon for local gangsters, ac- 
abers cording to the grand jury. The Jackson 
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AT THE RACES 
In some cities, a multimillion-dollar business 


County assessor, a loyal worker in Binag- 
gio’s faction of the Democratic Party, ran 
these rackets. Businessmen and citizens 
were told to pay a fee, or see their real 
estate and_ personal-property _ taxes 
doubled or tripled. 

Tens of thousands of dollars were ex- 
torted in this type of shakedown. The 
county lost enormous sums in revenue, 
when favored business firms were 
dropped from the tax rolls altogether. 

The gangsters grew increasingly arro- 
gant as their hold tightened. One of 
Kansas City’s largest manufacturing firms 
refused credit to one prominent racke- 
teer. The owner’s real estate assessment 
was tripled. He granted the racketeer a 
charge account, and the original assess- 
ment was immediately restored. 

Gang warfare flared up again in 
Kansas City, too. As gambling increased, 
rival mobsters began to fight over the 
spoils. There were 21 “spot” murders, 
all of them unsolved, in recent times. 

The result was that by 1949 the city’s 
gambling enterprises were controlled by 
a small group of men. As recently as last 
October, however, five members of the 
Binaggio gang “muscled in” on the three 
principal operations of the Kansas City 
numbers game. Apparently they wanted 
to get set for the opening up of the town 
that Binaggio had promised. 

Two of these men, known as “en- 
forcers” in the local underworld, took 
over the largest numbers operation in 
town. They drew $3,500 a month from 
the profits, without doing any work. 

The grand jury points out that Charles 
Gargotta, slain along with Binaggio, was 
the first to violate the code of the under- 
world by disclosing the names of his part- 
ners and associates in gambling enter- 





prises. The inference is that he was killed 
because he squealed. 

Outside connections were made by 
the Kansas City underworld as its power 
and prestige returned. Racing informa- 
tion, basis for the profitable bookmaking 
business, was provided for local bookies 
by the Standard News Service. This 
was owned by Gargotta and three others. 
It received racing news from a_ wire 
service operating out of Chicago. 

This service, in turn, got its informa- 
tion from the Continental Press Service, 
which maintains a network of leased 
wires providing racing news to clients 
all over the country. 

Kansas City mobsters also had connec- 
tions in nearby - Missouri, Kansas and 
Iowa communities. The Council Bluffs, 
Ia., situation is described in detail by the 
grand jury, to illustrate the interstate 
ramifications of crime. 

A gambling club in Council Bluffs was 
owned and operated at various times dur- 
ing the last eight years by gangster 
groups made up of members from Minne- 
apolis, Omaha and Kansas City. A raid 
in 1945 and a bombing in 1947 caused 
the only interruptions in this club’s illegal 
operations since its opening in 1942. 

The sheriff of the county stated, by 
way of explanation, that public opinion 
has a lot to do with law enforcement in 
certain localities. 

Pattern of crime in Kansas City un- 
doubtedly is duplicated in other places. 
Mayors and police officials testify to 
enormous gambling businesses, under 
political protection, in cities and towns 
from coast to coast. The Kansas City 
story may be only the first of many sen- 
sations, if the Senate’s new investigation 
really exposes organized crime. 
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WEIRD MACHINES OF ‘NEXT’ WAR 


Push-Button Combat Is Given Vaster Range 


Watch for the new-model war 
machines. Weapon announce- 
ments, now being made, set the 
style for World War Ill. 

New-type atom bombs are one 
feature, coming soon. There are 
lots of others: guided missiles 
that stalk bombers, submarines; 
gases that take the fight out of 
an enemy; tanks that fly. 

Arms research, now advanc- 
ing, will make World War Il look 
like a horse-and-buggy combat. 


A whole catalogue of radical new 
secret weapons for U.S. is being dis- 
closed by high defense officials. These 
weapons, fantastic by World War II 
standards, show what's ahead if war 
comes again, with the tools of combat 
becoming more complicated, more 
costly, more deadly than ever before. 

In that 1950 catalogue, with no se- 
curity regulations violated, you get a look 
at new weapons that fly through the air 
and under the sea, that destroy late- 
model bombers before they come into 
sight, that wreck the biggest enemy 
tanks with ease, that knock out cities, 
troops, even food crops—weapons 
that are certain to change estab- 
lished ways of fighting a war. 

Here, with their basic specifica- 
tions, are the weapons being ad- 
vertised: 

Atom bombs: new type. De- 
signed for specialized jobs rather 
than bombing of cities. Assorted 
sizes and models. New line, avail- 
able in “near future,” announced 
by Defense Secretary Louis John- 
son. May be handy for land at- 
tacks on enemy strong points, for 
preventing amphibious landings, 
for preventing enemy advances, for 
destroying submarine bases, fleet 
concentrations, built-in installations. 
Will supplement hydrogen bomb, 
planned for delivery later. Cost of 
Army, Navy models relatively low. 

Antiaircraft rockets. Reported 
in advanced stages of development 
by Gen. J. Lawton Collins, Army 
Chief of Staff. Can knock down 
any present bomber. Is effective 
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even at altitudes up to 60,000 feet. Will 
track a plane flying at the speed of sound. 
Designed to pick up target by radar, 
track it by radar, fire automatically, 
whether operating crews can see the 
enemy plane or not. Built-in radar hom- 
ing device and proximity fuse may be 
available at slightly extra cost. Expensive, 
but designed to do away with enemy 
bombers of conventional variety. 

Antiaircraft guided missiles. De luxe 
model for sure-fire protection against 
new jet bombers. Recommended by Gen- 
eral Collins as giving promise of destroy- 
ing attacking planes “at even greater 
ranges and with even greater accuracy.” 
Now in development. May offer best de- 
fense against long-range guided missiles 
expected later. Semiautomatic. 

Radiological gas. Disclosed as new 
“mystery weapon” by Secretary Johnson. 
Makes any area uninhabitable, using 
radioactive particles without the need for 
atom-bomb explosion. Guaranteed not 
to destroy buildings, needed _installa- 
tions, factories or homes. Applied in 
large-enough quantities, it is to be useful 
in keeping enemy troops out of evacu- 
ated areas, in preventing an enemy ad- 
vance, in forcing enemy to evacuate his 
own facilities. Difficult to pack and ship. 
May not be efficient in large areas. But, 
as a by-product from atomic furnaces, 
cost is very low. Especially good as 
psychological weapon. 
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‘SIGHTERS' OF NEW WEAPONS 
Bradley, Symington, Sherman, Johnson 


New nerve gases. Guaranteed to re. 
duce enemy’s will to resist. Handy fo, 
knocking out armies, cities, but not Tec. 
ommended unless enemy starts gas war. 
fare. Victims must be treated withip 
three minutes after attack if they are ty 
be saved. World War II gas masks offer 
little or no protection. Dangerous ty 
handle. Easy-to-afford price—called by 
Maj. Gen. Anthony C. McAuliffe, chief 
of Army Chemical Corps, the smallest 
logistical cost for ending enemy aggres. 
sion. Something new in gas warfare, af. 
fecting the nervous system. 

Tank-destroyer weapon. Kocket gu 
of “radical” design reported by Gener 
Collins. Can knock out any tank in the 
world; accurate at long range. Excellent 
for combating enemy with vast number 
of tanks in Europe. Cost: much less than 


equally effective tank, but more than 
conventional antitank gun. 
Atom-powered submarines. Caf 


run almost indefinitely without refueling. 
With snorkel attachment, may cruise for 
months without surfacing. Deliven 


promised by Admiral Forrest P. Sherman ff 


in about three years. Indispensable for 
long operations against enemy subma- 


rines and commerce on other side of the 


world without returning to vulnerable 
bases. A bargain at 40 million dollars. 
Jet antisubmarine missiles. Some 
thing entirely new, not to be confused 
with old-fashioned depth charges. Each 
missile comes equipped with an 


in water instead of air. As engine 
moves forward, water comes in 
front opening, is mixed with a 
“water-reactive propellant,” ex 
pands, and shoots out rear opening 


Long-range plane missile. 


guided missiles designed to be cat 


fenses, then guided by radi 
hundreds of miles to an_ inlané 
target. Expected to follow closel) 
upon final development of short: 
range antiaircraft missiles. So re: 


his final report as Secretary of the 
Air Force. 
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underwater jet engine, just per- fF 
fected, which uses fuel that burs 


like a high-speed jet, thus driving f 
missile forward. Makes sitting duck f 
of enemy submarines, once located. ff 


New combination device for deliv: § 
ering bombs to distant targets. Fas 


ried by plane from U.S. and ref 
leased just outside enemy's def 


ported by W. Stuart Symington inf 


Television attachment} 
now available for nose of missile, 
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fo transmit pictures of ground below to 
control plane, so that missile’s course can 
be followed, altered by radio if neces- 
sary. Handy for bombing well-defended 
areas, Where bomber is vulnerable but 
high-speed missile is relatively safe. Cost: 
higher than bombing by piloted planes, 
but less than estimated cost of 5,000- 
mile missile. 

Germ weapons. Good for starting 
limited epidemics of crippling diseases in 
enemy's cities and among his food crops 
or domestic animals. Can be disseminated 
by planes. Ideal retaliation if enemy 
starts bacteriological war. Can take en- 
emy troops out of action, wreck the home 
front, if used on large scale. But not 
guaranteed. Means of handling, distribut- 
ing still being worked out, though cur- 
rent research indicates that limitations 
can be overcome. Not likely to cause 
mass destruction on scale of atomic weap- 
ons. Cost: high, but probably less than 
cost of conventional bombing. 

Midget submarines. Designed for 
use as radar pickets. Will provide off- 
shore warning stations to alert the anti- 
aircraft defenses in case of air attack on 
U.S. from abroad. Compact. Weigh only 
950 tons. About one tenth the size of 
normal submarines, slightly larger than 
Japanese economy model used in war- 
time. Provide warning protection neces- 
sary in this hazardous atomic age. Price 
delivered: 3 million dollars each. 

Air-borne light tanks. Called best in 


} the world by General Collins. Designed 


to be transported by planes, dropped into 
combat areas by parachute. With this 
model, you get high speed, great maneu- 
verability, a record amount of fire power. 
Amored against rifle, machine-gun fire. 
Now in the prototype stage, after four 
vears of development. Delivery expected 


| within a year. Cash price: about twice 
| the wartime price of light tanks. 
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New night-vision devices. Already 
in production, modified infrared image 
tubes hailed by Army as able to revolu- 
tionize concepts of night-combat opera- 
tions. Easy to operate. Similar to device 
used by snipers in last war, but greatly 


| improved and adapted to use with big- 


ger weapons. Basically an infrared light 
that can be turned on enemy position 
and seen with special sighting device at- 
tached to each weapon. Unexcelled for 
night-combat operations on large scale. 

New radar bombsight. Especially 
designed for high-speed, high-altitude 
planes. Semiautomatic, fits into the nose 
of a plane, releases bombs at the proper 
time. Automatically solves fire-control 
problems for dive bombing. Similar de- 
vice aims and fires rockets for jet fighter 
planes. Pilot simply keeps target within 
circular pattern of light, presses button 
to fire rocket. Excellent for high-speed 


planes of all types. 





for specialized jobs by 
Army or Navy. Delivery 
promised in “near 
future.” 


RADIOLOGICAL 
GAS 
a “mystery weapon” now 
being tested on wide 
scale. Immediate de- 
livery. 


ANTIAIRCRAFT 


guided electronically, 
with far greater range 
and accuracy. For deliv- 
ery after testing. 


TANK 


much faster than compet- 
itors’ models, can be 
carried by plane, para- 
chuted into battle. Now 
on order. 


ATOM-POWERED 
SUBMARINE 


with unlimited range 
without refueling. Avail- 
able within 3 years. 


of om 


handy for use as radar 
picket in defending coast 
lines. Can be carried by 
bigger subs. 


radical design, expected 
to “change the whole con- 
cept of tank warfare.” 
About ready for produc- 
tion. 


greatly improved mod- 
els, can be attached to 
weapons to “revolution- 
ize concepts of night 
combat.” 





Secret Weapons for U. S.: 
A 1950 Catalogue 
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for use in reducing ene- 
my's “will to resist” at 
smallest military cost. 
Something new. 


guaranteed to destroy 
bombers up to 60,000 
feat, fully equipped with 
homing device. In “ad- 
vanced” development. 


can be launched from air- 
craft, then travel hun- 
dreds of miles to target. 
Available soon. 


NEW RADAR 
BOMBSIGHT 


designed to fit into nose 
of fast 1950-model 
planes, for high-altitude 
bombing. Immediate 
delivery. 


© 1950, By U.S. News Pub. Cor 
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U.S. Aid Little—Big Results in Turkey 


Turks are in no mood to be 
pushed around by Russia. They 
won't take much from anybody, 
especially Moscow. 

Dollars and arms from U. S. 
are boosting Turkish self-confi- 
dence. Army efficiency is way up. 
So is public morale. 

Worry for U. S. officers, on the 
ground, is that Turks may be over- 
confident. They‘re not as battle- 
ready as they think. 


ISTANBUL 

Aid from the United States is hav- 
ing a startling effect on the Turks. 
This country of less than 20 million 
people is virtually ignoring its big 
neighbor, Soviet Russia. Turks have 
little fear of Russia; great confidence 
in themselves. 

Coming out of Western Europe, busy 
with its defenses, worried about “cold 
war,” harried by Communists, seeking 
more billions in U.S. aid, an American 
finds the attitude of the Turks a real 
shock. U.S. aid to Turkey, totaling 
little more than 350 million dollars, has 
doubled the fire power of the Turkish 
armed forces. And it has done wonders 
to the morale of the Turks. 

The people and the Government of 
Turkey are more than confident of their 
security. They are cocky. They are spend- 
ing more money on industrial and agri- 
cultural development, less money on 
arms. Their Government is relaxing the 
controls of dictatorship voluntarily, giv- 
ing Turks their first free election in the 
country’s history, inviting opposition, 
turning toward democracy. 

All this does not mean that the Turks 
are turning “soft.” On the contrary, they 
have fought the Russians 13 times in 300 
years and fully expect to fight them 
again one day. They hold what the Rus- 
sians want, the straits through which 
Russian sea power must pass to reach the 
Mediterranean Sea. But, as the Turks 
see it, their own strength plus their sup- 
port from the U.S. now is so great that 
the Russians are not likely to attack 
them any time soon. 

American experts here think the Turks 
are overconfident. They believe it will 
take the Turks at least three or four 
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vears to learn how to get the most out of 
the modern military equipment sent to 
them from the U.S. They are, however, 
proud of Turkey’s confidence. As they 
see it, Turkey is showing the kind of 
spirit that the U.S. wants to instill into 
the rest of its European allies. 

Source of confidence, for the Turks, 
is the evidence on every hand of military 
preparedness and economic development 
sparked by U.S. aid. What is more, the 
average Turk is impressed and somewhat 
puzzled by the fact that the U.S., so far, 
has asked for nothing in return. The 
U.S. has sought no bases in Turkey, nor 
has Turkey been asked to join a mutual 
defense pact with the West. Aid and 
guarantees are all one way. 

Recently, when the Turks asked ad- 
mission to the Atlantic Pact, they were 
turned down by the United States. 


American strategy, diplomats here be- 
lieve, is to build up Atlantic and Western 
Mediterranean defenses first. That leaves 
the Turks, overwhelmingly anti-Russian 


TURKEY‘S TROOPS ARE CONFIDENT 


and anti-Communist, to build up their 
own country with the help of U.S, aid 
which has no strings attached. This 
they are doing. 

On the ground, Turkish armed forces 
have gone a long way toward modem. 
ization. Two years ago an American gep- 
eral looking over the Turkish Army called 
it “one of the better second-class armies 
of the nineteenth century.” Today Turk. 
ish GI’s drive jeeps and weapon carriers 
made in the U.S. Through swift manev- 
vers on the borders of Bulgaria or, at the 
opposite end of Turkey, they pilot tanks 
and antitank guns on trucks along the 
mountain roads facing the Russian Cau. 
casus. Chances are that the Turkish 
driver does not know what goes on under 
the hood of his vehicle, but his conf. 
dence is enormous. 

Man power under arms in Turkey has 
been cut from 700,000 to less than 350, 
000 in two years and will be reduced 
still more this year. Military expenditures 
have dropped from 50 to 32 per cent of 
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Russia is virtually ignored... 
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the national budget in the same period. 
But the old Army marched on its feet 
in front of supply trains drawn by horses 
or bullocks and carrying a hodge-podge 
of military equipment from many lands. 
The new Army is motorized and_ uses 
modern arms made in the U.S. 

In the air, Turkey now has about 900 
fghters and attack bombers, two thirds 
American and one third British. This 
gives Turkey the equivalent of a 15- 
goup Air Force, more than any other 
European power outside Russia save 
Britain and Sweden. Two years ago the 
Turkish Air Force had planes of 21 dif- 
ferent makes, most of them obsolete. 
Today the country still has no airfield 
large enough to take jet fighters and 
nothing in the air to meet Russian jet 
fighters, but the Turkish pilots are con- 
fident that they could do so much damage 
to Russia at the start of a war that the 
Russians would not risk an attack. 

At sea, Turkey’s power is defensive, 
based on a small fleet of 19 warships, 
including four destroyers transferred to 
Turkey from the U.S. Navy. Turkey’s 
main naval base at Golcuk on the Straits, 
which link the Black Sea and the Medi- 
terranean, has been modernized along 
the lines of a U.S. base. In the event 
of war, U.S. destroyers and submarines 


would find Golcuk, defended with U. S. 


antiaircraft guns, well equipped and 
supplied to meet their wants. 

Schools for officers and men of the 
Turkish armed forces, started by the 
teams of Maj. Gen. Horace Logan Mc- 
Bride’s 450 U.S. officers and technicians 
of the military mission to Turkey, now 
are operated mainly by Turkish teachers 
trained by Americans. Some _ 13,000 
Turkish soldiers have completed training 
in everything from tire recapping to air- 
field construction. 

Military aid to Turkey has cost the 
U.S. about 250 million dollars. In addi- 
tion, about 100 million dollars of U.S. 
aid has gone into the Turkish economy. 
Coal and chrome mines are boosting pro- 
duction with American equipment. Thou- 
sands of American tractors are busy on 
Turkish farms. Power production is rising 
because of American equipment. As a 
result of Turkish confidence in the future, 
a drain on gold reserves has been halted 
with about 150 million dollars’ worth of 
gold still in the vaults. Trade with West- 
ern European countries is increasing. 

Source of worry, for American ex- 
perts here is that it will be some time 
before the Turks will catch up with the 
modern weapons and equipment that the 
U.S. has pumped into this country. Two 
out of three Turkish youths called up for 
military training are illiterate; most never 
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MILITARY FIRE POWER HAS BEEN DOUBLED 
. and morale is sky-high 





saw an automobile until they joined the 
Army. Now they are trying to handle 
such things as electronic devices, tanks, 
planes and bridge-building equipment. 

Old regulations, old officers reluctant 
to accept new methods still hamper effi- 
cient operation in the armed forces. One 
rule requires Turkish officers to go into 
the field with troops for two years before 
a promotion. As a result a Turkish gen- 
eral trained in the U.S. to remodel 
Turkey’s entire military personnel system 
was packed off to command a border di 
vision before he could put the new sys- 
tem into operation. Another rule requires 
Turkish soldiers to pay for any equip- 
ment they lose or damage, forbidding 
the issue of tools to privates, whose pay 
of about $4 a year is too small to cover 
the loss of even a hammer. 

The country itself, larger than prewar 
Germany but much of it barren, moun- 
tainous and virtually impassable, is a top 
problem for defense strategists. Last win- 
ter, a major effort by an American road- 
building team kept 2,000 miles of road 
open; in past winters only 300 miles of 
roads in all of Turkey were passable. An 
American who got through to one village 
over a road impassable for motor ve- 
hicles asked the village elders why they 
did not mobilize the townsfolk to repair 
their road. “If the road were better,” they 
replied, “all sorts of Government officials 
would visit us, but now they leave us 
alone.” There are only 1,000 miles of 
hard-surfaced roads in the country. 

The people, like their country, how- 
ever, would represent a major problem 
for the Russians if war came. Turkey has 
a small but well-trained and motorized 
striking force in the extreme Northeast, 
right next to the Russian Caucasus, the 
region from which U.S.S.R. obtains most 
of its petroleum. Soviet forces might 
sweep through Bulgaria to seize Istanbul 
and the Straits, but the Turks could tie 
down large Russian forces in the interior 
of Anatolia. Turks, traditionally, dislike 
strangers, the Russians most of all. But 
the Turks, now and if war comes, would 
welcome Americans to bases at Russia’s 
back door. 

U. S. bargain in Turkey is real, ac- 
cording to American experts here. The 
Turks, anti-Russian and anti-Communist, 
now feel that they have the arms and the 
allies needed to protect their country. 
Turkish officials say the country will fight 
if the U.S. fights; American diplomats 
here say Turkey will fight only if at- 
tacked. So far, the United States has not 
asked Turkey to promise anything. But 
the increase of Turkish fire power and 
morale is such that American strategists 
feel much more secure than they felt 
two years ago about the Turkish flank 
of the West’s long front with the Soviet 
Union. 
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e The non-technical public seems to have a general 
impression that the problem of the constructive use 
of the disintegrating atom has arisen only since 
Hiroshima. The fact is, however, that man-made 
radio-active isotopes were being used in research 
and medicine before the first atomic pile was built. 
Revere, for example, in 1941 sponsored a scientific 
investigation of the corrosion process known as 
dezincification, using tracer elements created in a 
cyclotron. The purpose was to dis- 


Since cyclotrons are not conventional equipment 
in an industrial laboratory such as Revere’s, we 
engaged a prominent technical college to undertake 
the work. Its cyclotron produced the tracer elements 
or radio-active isotopes of the inhibitors. These 
were dissolved, and the radio-activity measured. 
A plate of the copper-zinc alloy was immersed in the 
solution, and from time to time the amount of radio- 
active material deposited upon it was measured. 

The nature of the deposited film 





cover why it is that the addition 
of a minute amount of an extra 
element makes copper-zinc alloy 
condenser tubes much more re- 
sistant to corrosion. We knew that 
certain elements had that effect, 
but before we could take full ad- 
vantage of them, it was necessary 
to know how the result was brought 
about. Then it would be possible 
to abandon the rule of thumb, and 








was determined by the electron- 
diffraction method. This was in 
effect an accelerated test for de- 
zincification and its inhibition, and 
was repeated many times with 
solutions of varying concentration. 
In the end it produced not only a 
clear picture of the process, but 
accurate measurements of it. 
Research into the fundamentals 
of materials, using radio-active 








prescribe accurate percentages of 
a chosen inhibitor. Measurement is part of science. 
Dezincification is a process that takes place in 
uninhibited condenser tubes, materially shortening 
their life. The alloy seems to dissolve away from 
small local areas, and the zinc is carried off, while 
the copper is redeposited as a porous plug. It is an 
electro-chemical phenomenon, chiefly, though some- 
times there is evidence that a mechanical factor, 
such as scale, may play a part in initiating the attack. 


tracers, thus is not new. Many 
scientifically minded companies besides Revere 
have employed the method, and since the atomic 
piles have made such elements available in larger 
quantities at less expense, they are being used quite 
generally. No matter what you make, nor from 
whom you buy your materials, it is quite possible 
that somewhere in the background some abstruse 
scientific investigation has been done or is now going 
on, employing the atom as a guide to better products. 
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PARIS...-LONDON....WARSAW....WASHINGTON.... 








>> After the high-level conferences in Paris and London are over, after the 
Moscow mission of Trygve Lie of the United Nations, these points may be clearer: 
"Cold war" is to continue. Real peace, even a truce, iS nowhere in sight. 
Danger of shooting war is to continue, too, though war itself is unlikely. 
More crisesS--not fewer--are to be expected. Berlin crisis, end of May, is 
just one. Western officials look for a succession of crises. Vienna may be one. 
Finland may be another. Iran is a possibility. So is Turkey, over Dardanelles. 
And in the Far East: Maybe Korea, or Indo-China, almost certainly Formosa. 
Reason for the new crop of crises is this: West, if London meeting succeeds, 
is to close ranks against Russia and Communists, nerve itself up to a "cold war" 
of indefinite duration. Soviet reply to this Western hardening probably will be 
to turn the heat on harder wherever West appears weak, before it gets too strong. 




















>> To give you the trend of official--but nonpublic--thinking at the Big Three 
sessions in London, at the Atlantic Pact meeting in Paris..... 

Russia's A=-bomb begins to look bigger than Marshall Plan, Atlantic Pact, 
or the slow trickle of U.S. arms. Maybe West's plans aren't good enough. 

Russia appears more dangerous than ever before. Western Europe feels more 
defenseless than ever before, as the meaning of Russia's A-bomb sinks in. 








>> So there's a new sense of danger in London and Paris. On the other hand: 

U.S. is again a question mark to Foreign Ministers Ernest Bevin of Britain 
and Robert Schuman of France. They ask: What's to happen when Marshall Plan aid 
ends in 1952? What will U.S. do about Europe in 1952, a presidential-campaign 
year? What if the Republicans win? How can Europe, with U.S. aid cut off, spend 
more on defense? And what do Senator McCarthy's attacks add up to, anyway? 

So, as Russian danger looms larger, question that Bevin and Schuman keep 
asking is what U.S. will do about it--this year, next year, 1952 and after. 

Promise of future U.S. aid, in effect, is asked of Secretary Dean Acheson. 
U.S. is again asked to pick up the check for the "cold war," keep on doing it. 





>> Actually, Acheson can't commit the U.S. very far ahead. Neither can Bevin 
commit Britain, or Schuman France. Acheson is under heavy attack in the U.S., 
and the U.S. budget is in the red. Bevin is sick, and his Government hangs on 
to office by a thread. Nor can Schuman say how long his Government will rule. 
Big Three at London can't really plan very far into the future. 
Banker for "cold war" for next several years isn't to be formally agreed on, 
though the U.S. is the only candidate in sight. This big issue will be dodged. 
What may come out of London and Paris meetings, however, is this: 








(over) 
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WORLDGRAM-= (Continued) 


New declaration against Russia, to show that the West isn’t yielding. 

Another U.S. pledge, besides the Atlantic Pact, to stay in Europe and to 
continue the "cold war" as long as necessary. This pledge may take the form of 
a new transatlantic council, or some strengthening of the Atlantic Pact. 

Agreement on Asia, on how to check Communists there, may also emerge. 

On other hot issues, such as Germany, Sensational progress is unlikely. 














>> Inside story of how a Russian marshal is making over the Polish Army is 
coming to light. Polish chances of escape from Moscow, as result, look poor. 

First thing Marshal Constantin Rokossovsky did when Moscow assigned him to 
Warsaw was to make himself No. 1 man in Poland, boss of the armed forces, boss 
of the secret police, key man in the top governing council in Poland. 

Next thing was to fire the Polish commanding general and some 300 other 
officers. That done, Marshal Rokossovsky really settled down to work. 

Draft laws were changed to get more men into the Army, keep them there long- 
er. Compulsory military service now begins at age 20, instead of 21. Terms of 
service run a minimum of 2 years, in some branches of the service 3 years. 

Bigger Army has been achieved by keeping more men in reserve status. Now, 
all men between the ages of 20 and 50 are subject to call and to training. This 
gives Poland an armed force of about 500,000 men, well above prewar levels. 

Women are on call for military service, too. Women's auxiliaries are to 
be mobilized in time of war, may also be called up for other emergencies. 








>> Moscow's idea is to pattern Polish forces after Russia's. Accordingly..... 

Following the Soviet model, Poland now has a big territorial Army, an Air 
Force, Navy, antiaircraft units and a big international-security force. 

Officers are recruited mainly from industrial workers, rather than from 
peasants. Communists aren't sure peasants will be loyal to Moscow. 

Russian instructors set the pace in Poland's military schools. Promising 
Poles, in addition, are sent to Soviet military schools for special training. 

Political education, with emphasis on Stalinism, is compulsory. 

One result of all this, of course, is to boost Poland's military budget far 
above prewar levels. But the result Russia is interested in is to prevent Poland 
from going the way Yugoslavia has. Moscow never got hold of Marshal Tito's 
Army. That was Moscow's error. It's not to be repeated in Poland. 











>> Argentina is now on the list for U.S. dollar aid of some sort. It's part 
of the recent sweetening of relations between the U.S. and Argentina. 

President Truman is on record favoring a loan to the Argentines. 

Trouble is, President Juan D. Peron wants more than the U.S. is inclined to 
lend, yet wants to avoid the onus of a Government-to-Government loan. 

Big loan, say for 500 million dollars, is what Peron would like. That would 
be enough to pay off the 109 million dollars Argentina owes U.S. exporters 
and banks, and leave plenty for purchases of U.S. farm machinery, other items. 

U.S. isn't promising Peron that kind of money, has discussed a loan of 125 
million dollars to pay off commercial debts and buy some farm machinery. 

U.S. Export-Import Bank, asked to do the financing, dislikes the idea of 
using a loan to pay commercial debts. It sets an embarrassing precedent. 

But, with Truman and the State Department pushing, dollar aid of some sort 
to Argentina is to be expected. U.S. is to help Peron out of a bad hole. 
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You can get reprints of this advertisement, at no cost, by writing to this magazine. 


Will you leave these to your children ? 


Men have died to leave you these 4 symbols of freedom: 


A door key — your right to lock your door against 
illegal government force and prying. 
(Fourth Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A Holy Bible — symbol of your right to worship 
as you wish. 
(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


A pencil — freedom to speak or write what you think, 
whether you agree with the government or not. 


(First Amendment, U. S. Constitution) 


And a free ballot — your right to choose 
the kind of government you want — your protection 
against government tyranny. 

(Article I, U. S. Constitution) 


, om symbols have no meaning in countries 


where government controls everything—for there the 
individual man or woman has no freedoms. 


“MEET CORLISS ARCHER” for delightful comedy. CBS—Sundays—9 P. M., Eastern Time 


But there are people who are trying to give the U. S. 
government more and more control over American life. 
“Let the government start,” they say, “by taking 

over certain industries and services — the doctors, the 


railroads, the electric light and power companies.” 


Most of these people — like most Americans — 

don’t want a socialistic U. S. A. They have other reasons 
for government control. But when government, 

moving step by step, controls enough things, you have 

a socialist government, whether you want it or not. 

You'll be controlled, too. Then what freedoms will you 
be able to pass on to your children? . 


* * * 


We, the business-managed electric companies which publish 
this advertisement, are battling this move toward a socialis- 
tic government. We want to remind everyone how seriously 
it threatens every business — and everybody's freedom. 


America’s business-managed, tax-paying 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES* 


%* Names on request from this magazine 











‘THE KREMLIN WILL CRUMBLE’ 
AN INTERVIEW WITH PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Administrator, Economic Co-operation Administration 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Relations with Russia have hit 
a new peak of tension. Question now asked on all 
sides is, “Will the ‘cold war’ turn into a shooting 
war?” 

Answer to that question depends in large meas- 
ure on the progress made by the Marshall Plan in 
Europe. Mr. Hoffman, as the man best acquainted 
with the operation of the European Recovery 
Program, was invited to the conference rooms of 
U.S. News & World Report to discuss aspects of 
the cold war and its probable outcome. The ques- 
tions and his answers follow. 





PPro ns 


PAUL G. HOFFMAN chose to work with people, 
chose the young auto industry as his workshop. 
He was born 59 years ago near Chicago, had a 
year of college and turned up in Los Angeles in 
1911 as a salesman of Studebaker cars. 

Sales manager, branch manager, distributor, 
then vice president of the Studebaker Corp. at 
34 and president at 44—his rise was rapid. 

Two years ago, President Truman persuaded | 
Mr. Hoffman to transfer his. salesman’s skill to 
the field of postwar international relations as Ad- 
ministrator of the ECA. 








Q How much interest is being manifested by the 
satellite countries in all our economic aid to Europe, 
Mr. Hoffman? Are they aware of what the Marshall 
Plan is doing for the other countries? 

A Not entirely. But, on the other hand, the unrest 
in the satellite countries is at a very high peak. The 
Soviets are now using the same kind of ruthless purge 
methods that they had to use in Russia to make their 
system prevail. One of our current illusions is that 
there is great unity inside Russia. There is not. Ac- 
cording to estimates there are at least 15 million peo- 
ple in slave-labor camps—that is about 8 per cent 
of the population—and if 8 per cent of the population 
has to be put into slave-labor camps to keep the peace, 
it doesn’t spell unity. The Soviets are using ruthless 
police methods in Czechoslovakia, Poland, Hungary, 
Rumania and Bulgaria to keep those countries under 
control. 

Q Can we help those people? 

A It’s difficult to say, except abstractly. In Czecho- 
slovakia, for instance, there is a very strong trade- 
union movement. The trade-unionists may go along 
with the present regime if they have no choice. My 
own hope is that a time will come—and it is hard to 
suggest how it will come—when a situation will de- 
velop within Russia which will so occupy the Russian 
Red Army that it will cease to be a menace. The mo- 
ment its threat is removed, the breakaway in the 
satellites will come. 

With very little encouragement there are forces in 
all these satellite countries just waiting to strike a real 
blow to regain their freedom. 

Q They don't get a chance to do that, though, do 
they? 

A That reminds me of a question I was asked re- 
cently—‘‘What can they do?” 

“Well,” I said, “if you ask me to give you a bill of 


soe 


particulars as to how a resistance movement could lk 
organized and whether it could succeed in a country 
which is thoroughly policed, I can’t tell you. But I can 
tell you that all through the war the resistance move. 


ment in France was a very real movement. And today f 
the resistance movement in some of the satellite state § 
is very strong. I am confident that the day will come f 


when, given the right opportunity, these movements 
will erupt.” 

If ten years ago anyone had predicted that of the 
three dictators who were making the world a very un- 
comfortable place in which to live—Hitler, Mussolini 
and Stalin—two would be dead and gone within that 
period, we would have questioried it. But just as sure. 
ly as those tyrants were overthrown, I am confident 
the next decade will see a breakaway from the Rus- 
sian dictatorship. 

I believe that while dictatorships, with all the im- 
plements of war at their command, have unique ad- 
vantages, all they actually accomplish is to appear to 
keep things under control for a time. But when she 
breaks, she blows! The Kremlin’s dictatorship can 
crack and crumble like any other. 


ECA: Check on Communism 


Q How is ECA [Economic Co-operation Adminis 
tration] contributing, in your judgment, to the check ¥ 
mating of Communism in the countries that borde 


the Iron Curtain? 

A We have this strong conviction—derived from 
two years of involvement in this “cold war’’—that tht 
first thing to do is to start thinking in terms of people 
stop thinking in terms of governments or countries 
There are 270 million people in Europe. 

Q Within the area that is helped by ECA? 

A Yes. Now what do you do to put 270 million peo- 
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ple in the frame of mind where they will be im- 
munized to any appeal of Communism? I can tell you 
firsthand exactly how the Cominform operates, be- 
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cause we’ve watched it in every country. 

You find a very hard core of Communists, almost 
always Moscow-trained. They act under the complete 
direction of Moscow, and their operations fall into 
two general categories. One is sabotage of production 
and the other is propaganda. By every known means 
they sabotage production. They have very definite 
programs for cutting down production in given in- 
dustries, and they incite strikes and riots. They also 
try to create extreme situations—as they have done in 
Italy, for example, where the police have almost had 
to shoot in their own defense. If they have to shoot, 
the Communists have a popular cause—the police 
shooting down the workers. 

On the informational front, they indulge in two 
well-known tactics—the “big lie” and the “big prom- 
ise.” The “big lie’? embraces diatribes against every- 
thing to which they are opposed. The “big promise” 
is the false dream with which they seek to delude their 
victims. And when the people are fully bewildered, 
faced with chaos, loss of their jobs and actual want, 
then that hard core strikes and the military takes over. 

The thing that we are trying now to impress on the 
American public is this: That a modern war is fought 
on four fronts. It’s fought on the economic, informa- 
tional, political and military fronts. 

Russia has been engaged in what I would call a 
gigantic war against the free world ever since so- 
called peace was declared. They have been waging 
that war on three fronts and, in my opinion, without 
any intention—except as a result of accident—of go- 
ing into action on the fourth—the military front. And 
yet they have taken over control of more territory 
and more people than any country in recent history 
ever acquired as the result of a shooting war. 

Now the lesson we must take to heart from this is 
that we have got to carry on war on those three fronts 
—and that is what we’ve been trying to do in Europe. 

If any kind of war ever had a method, their kind 
of “cold war’ has. The Russians in their conduct on 
those three fronts use methods appropriate to their 


5 end, which is enslavement of the people. We ought to 


be equally careful in our choice of methods and use 
only those wholly appropriate to our end—which is 
to make people stronger and able to preserve their 
freedom. Therefore, what we have done is diametrical- 
ly opposed to Russian tactics. We have tried, first of 
all, to restore people to a physical condition that would 
enable them to work—not fight, but work. 

Our first job was to put some food in their stomachs 
because, for instance, in Western Germany, when we 


Discontent Within Russia ... 3-Front War Is On... 


Marshall Plan Success .. . Europe: Essential Ally 


took over, the caloric intake of the average person 
was under 1,400 calories—and you can’t work on 
that. In Italy it was about 1,800, and in France 1,900. 
So the first thing to do was to get food into those coun- 
tries so.as to build the diets up to about 2,600 or 2,700 
calories per person. We sent them food of the lowest 
cost with the highest caloric intake—wheat and 
grains. And, believe me, one of the things which turned 
the tide against Communism in France was the in- 
crease in the bread ration. 

Then, of course, we tried to rebuild their plants 
and to give them tools and show them how to use 
those tools more advantageously than they have in 
the past, and in that way build up production and 
productivity. 


Holes in the Iron Curtain 


Q What is the immediate result, as you see it? 

A The return of hope and confidence. Now we feel 
that if we could develop the pastures of this side of 
the Iron Curtain so that they keep getting ever greener 
—and hence the people grow more contented as they 
grow more prosperous—the so-called Iron Curtain 
could not obscure the vista of the free world. 

Of course, it isn’t an Iron Curtain, as it does not en- 
tirely succeed in screening our way of life from them, 
or their unhappy lot from us. Information goes back 
and forth. But through our unceasing and diligent ef- 
forts in behalf of the nations still free, we hope to en- 
courage the satellites to make their strike for freedom 
at the right time. That’s why we think the methods 
we are using will prove out. I think on the record they 
really have already done so because production is up 
both agriculturally and industrially. 

It still has to go further, of course—much further— 
because productivity is still pitifully low in Western 
Europe. But, as near as I can get the figures, the per 
capita income of Western Europe is about $375 after 
taxes, compared with our $1,307. The difference be- 
tween an individual who will lend an ear to a ““Com- 
mie” appeal and one who won’t is an additional $100 
a year per capita. That gives them a little more food, 
schooling, a few clothes, and so on. 

Q You said there is really no Iron Curtain because 
across the borders of these countries fows tnforma- 
tion—would you amplify that? 

A Information and people—there is a constant 
flow. And furthermore there is trade. It isn’t free, of 
course, but there’s also and mainly the matter of 
rumors. As you know, in any Army, for instance, it is 
amazing how a rumor will go through a camp of 
45,000 men. A whisper may start in the morning and 


(Continued on page 28) 
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by night it is all over the camp. And in all these coun- 
tries where they have the so-called Iron Curtain, the 
information they get is in large part unreliable in- 
formation—apt to be exaggerated—but you cannot 
keep even the most controlled people from getting 
some real information. 


More Funds Needed for Information 


Q Would you say that applies to information flow- 
ing across the borders into Russia itself? 

A Yes. Of course, I think our State Department has 
done a very good job with the funds it has available. 
My thinking is radical on this matter of information. 
I’d say the only limit to the dollars we put into in- 
formation ought to be the number of dollars that can 
be effectively used. In other words, if we could effec- 
tively use 300 million dollars to fight Russian propa- 
ganda throughout the world, I would say that was the 
best buy we could make. But you can’t use that 
much. The one thing you learn quickly is that dollars 
alone aren’t enough. 

In other words, I think we learned enough in China 
during the short time we were there so that, if we had 
been able to go back for five years and put into effect 
more generally the kind of program we had in China 
in the rural ‘sections, China could have been im- 
munized against Communism for about a billion dol- 
lars. It isn’t a grandiose program, but all these pro- 
grams have to be developed on the spot—whether it 
be China or Holland. 


Hope in U.S.-Educated Chinese 


Q Do you think you may have an opportunity to 
put such a program into effect some day in China? 

A Well, I don’t think the Chinese situation looks at 
all hopeless. Our hope in China lies in the 50,000 
Chinese who were educated in the United States, most 
of whom are in the ranks of Chinese leadership. They 
may go “underground” mentally and not talk, because 
if they start talking their heads will be chopped off. 
But they aren’t convinced—they know that America 
is not what the Communists say it is. 

A very good friend of mine, considered one of the 
wisest of all the Chinese and who is now inside China, 
sent a message out quite recently. He said that if we 
are patient and just give the Russian dictators time to 
make the stupid mistakes the dictators always make, 
in five years, maybe ten (the Chinese don’t measure 
time quite the way we do), China must of necessity 
reorient herself to the West. 

Now the opposing view is the belief that a police 
state can, with a very limited number of soldiers, keep 
control. 

To my mind the dangers that confront all rigidly 
controlled states eventually lead to their downfall. 
I don’t believe, even with all the guns you can put 
into a totalitarian country, the situation can be con- 
trolled indefinitely. 

Q Can ECA ever be terminated, really? 


4 ECA must be wound up on schedule. But the 
thing we’ve got to grasp in America is that this 
struggle with Russia is the most vital struggle that 
has ever been faced by Western civilization. That 
sounds a little oratorical, but it isn’t—it’s just th. 
plain God’s truth, and there it is for anybody t 
look at. 

Now, that being the case, we’ve got to win this 
struggle. And the fortunate fact is, we can win it, ang 
we can win it at a cost we can stand without any dif. 
ficulty, provided we confine our operations to the 
three fronts—economic, informational and politica) 
In other words, I believe that for the 14 billion dollars 
we will have spent in four years in Europe we could 
have supplied what was necessary to Europe if it had 
not been for the war damage. So, to throw out a figure 
which I will not defend, I believe that, once we are 
through with the European recovery program, we can 
carry on this cold war against Russia everywhere it 
can be waged, at a cost of between 1.5 billion and 3 
billion dollars. Well, that much we can afford. 


Danger Spots in the World 


Q What about military aid? 

A Well, I am not an expert on that; I prefer to skip 
it. But I can talk with some authority about the cold 
war on the three other fronts—that is the developments 


on the economic, informational and political fronts, f 


That job can be done throughout the world, after we 


once get out of Europe. We will probably have to stay 


in Austria, Greece and Western Germany. 





We should be in Indo-China today with a program, f 


because the French are not getting ahead as fast as 
they would like. Unless we step in we’re going to lose 
Indo-China. One thing can lead to another, and, final- 


ly, India might be caught in that maelstrom. We f 


haven’t too much time, and you can do so much with 
so very little if you use native power and do it at the 
right time. 

Q Is there an economic program in Indo-China? 

A It is too small and that is why we should move, 
and move fast. 

Q Haven't we introduced a great many Americans 
into this operating mechanism of yours who are get- 
ting invaluable experience in world economy and 


world finance? Isn't this a relatively new role for out 


people? 
A I think that the thing that the people on ECA 


have learned, or I should say are learning, is how to Ff 


fight a cold war. That, you may say, is knowledge that 
is of temporary value only. But in order to learn how 
to fight a cold war, they had to learn a great deal 
about economics, fiscal policies and monetary policies 
I would say that, perhaps by accident, we have be- 


Ani cast na aN 


come one of the principal, if not the principal, Ameri- f 
can instrumentalities in the fighting of this coldf 
war, and what we have had to do was to learn how 


you fight a cold war on economic and informational 
fronts. 
Q Are you encouraging normal, East-West trade 
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between the Iron Curtain countries and the democ- 
racies in Europe? 

A The only real bar is to the movement of military 
goods. We've encoutaged the maximum amount of 
trade between the East and West, except trade in mili- 
tary goods. The lack of trade has, in my opinion, been 
considerably exaggerated. 


Trade Off, But Not Seriously 


Q Aren't the steel people in the Ruhr Valley criti- 
ciing us for not permitting them to sell steel? 

A They are limited to certain quantities. Here are 
some figures that might be interesting to you—I think 
they are reasonably accurate, and I wouldn’t want to 
be held to a decimal point—but before the war the 
total trade of the countries which are now behind the 
Iron Curtain with those that are now free was a pos- 
sible 10 per cent. That cut back after the war to 
around 5 per cent, and it’s now about 6 per cent. It’s a 
significant factor, but it isn’t a controlling factor. 

Q You mean 6 per cent of all intra-European trade 
takes place between East and West, as compared to 10 
per cent before the war? 

A That’s right. 

Q In those countries that we will have to keep on 
aiding after the Marshall Plan, do you find any evi- 
dence of lying down on the job for that reason? 

A Quite the contrary. In the first place, we are not 
sure which countries will need continued help, and we 
have been very careful to avoid specific commitment 
to any country. Great Britain and France know that, 
as far as they are concerned, we’re through by ’52— 
and the same holds true of Norway, Portugal and 
Sweden. They accept that, and there is no doubt in 
their minds. 

I think we may have to keep on in Turkey and 
Greece, which are keys to the Mediterranean—you 
don’t realize, perhaps, how close the Mediterranean 
came to being a Russian lake. The situation was right 
on the border line of trouble at one time. 

Greece is the only country that has felt the full im- 
pact of all three modern dictators—Mussolini, Hitler 
and Stalin all hit at poor little Greece. And she was a 
poor country when they started, too. However, in- 
efficient the Greek Government may have been, you’ve 
just got to admire the courage of the Greeks. They 
really are freedom-loving people and they have never 
accepted slavery. There is almost no “collaboration” 
with the opposite side in Greece. Very few Greeks ever 
worked with the Italians or the Germans, or Stalin. 


Nations Appreciate U.S. Aid 


Q You've traveled around the world quite a bit. 
Would you say that the peoples who are getting as- 
sistance from us understand the nature of the assist- 
ance, or is it confined to a relatively small number of 
people in the government, perhaps? 

A It depends entirely on the country. For instance, 


in the Netherlands it would be difficult to find anyone 








who doesn’t understand the Marshall Plan well and 
isn’t very grateful for the aid given to them. The 
same thing is true in Norway and in Denmark. 

It holds true to a very large extent in Italy, where 
we’ve had an extremely ingenious program of infor- 
mation that even makes use of troubadours in the 
mountains of Sicily—it goes that far. But you have 
to, because many people in Italy don’t go to movies, 
they don’t read newspapers and don’t have radios. 

Still, you have to reach them. So we reach them 
there largely through fairs and outside gatherings of 
all kinds. Of course, we use radio and newspapers, but 
our informational activities are mostly carried on at 
these popular gatherings where these troubadours sing 
of our efforts to help the people. Also we have six 
sound trucks which are continually on the road, going 
to village squares, setting up picture shows and ex- 
hibits, and to each showing they attract an audience 
of about 3,000 people who come from all over the 
countryside. 


Co-operation in Britain 


Q What is the status of our penetration on that 
front in England? 

A Well, in Great Britain most informational activ- 
ities with reference to the Marshall Plan are handled 
by the British Government with our making some con- 
tribution to it. The British Government has done a 
very excellent job. But we find this: That the people 
in all these countries become increasingly allergic to 
governmental propaganda. 

Q What about France? 

A Our toughest problem, incidentally, has been in 
France. The Government hasn’t been willing until 
about six months ago to really pitch in and help us 
tell the French people what the Marshall Plan is doing 
for France. We aren’t interested, very frankly, in 
whether or not the people of Europe are grateful to us. 
It is understanding—of our motives—that’s needed. 

I would say the greatest problem we face in Amer- 
ica, if we are going to have a sound foreign policy sup- 
ported, is to have the American people quit thinking 
about Western Europe as a charity case—as people 
to whom we are generously giving our substance—and 
start thinking of Western Europe as an absolutely es- 
sential ally if we are going to save the free world. 

While I think it is most important that the Euro- 
peans understand the Marshall Plan, it isn’t necessary 
for them continually to express their thanks. It is only 
as they understand, and perhaps are grateful, that 
they will feel the tie to America which I think ought 
to be more firmly forged. : 

Q Do they feel any tie now? 

A I think you would be surprised at the kind of re- 
ception you get to any proposal for unity—increased 
unity—with America on the part of these European 
countries. The interest of the world in America (and 
that includes Russia’s interest, incidentally) is in- 
tense. And we are, whether we like it or not, the hope 
of the free world. 
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CHRYSLER CORPORATION’SSTI 


ON THE STRIKE SETTLEMAT 


A good contract that should be helpful to our emploies ai 





We are very happy that the strike is settled so that our 100.000 
employees, our 10,500 dealers, and all the other people in our various 
plant and supplier communities affected by the strike can get back to work. 
Our job now is to concentrate all our efforts on turning out fine quality 
cars and trucks in large volume so our customers, many thousands of 
whom have waited patiently for them, can get delivery as quickly as 
possible. 

The new contract is a good contract. It provides pension and insur- 
ance benefits that should be helpful to our employees in the emergencies 
of life that people are not always financially prepared to meet. And with 
the cooperation of our employees and the Union, the contract should 
also make for smoother operations in our plants. 

We wish our employees to know that so far as the management is 
concerned there is no bitterness toward any of them on our part. We have 
tried to indicate that as the weeks went by. The hardships they have 
suffered are deplorable, especially when you consider what we offered 


our employees before the strike and what we were willing to discuss. 








As regards pension and other benefits that the 
individual employee gets under the new con- 
tract, he could have got substantially these at 
the conference table without losing a single 
day’s pay. 


(Advertisement) 


As far back as January 5, three weeks bf 
fore the strike was called, Chrysler indicate} 
its willingness to pay the pensions demandéff 
and to see to it that employees retiring undef 
a contract with the Union would be secure iff 
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their pensions for life. Under the new con- 
tract, retiring employees get the same dollars 
and cents pension that Chrysler offered before 
the strike began. 


At that time, before the strike cut off de- 
velopment of their full scope, Chrysler also 
indicated its willingness to discuss with the 
Union insurance and other benefits compar- 
able with such benefits provided by other 
major automobile companies. Since the strike, 
in repeated efforts to end the hardships caused 
by continued idleness of our employees, the 
Company has improved on the insurance and 
other benefits originally offered. Such things 
could have been worked out over the bargain- 
ing table without a strike. 


In its pre-strike offer, Chrysler determined 
to make sure that any fund that might be set 
aside to pay pensions would be used only for 
that purpose and not for other purposes. This 
has been assured under the contract that has 
just been signed. The Company wishes to 
avoid any troublesome attempt that might be 
made five or ten years from now to use for 
other purposes any funds set up at this time to 
pay pensions of retiring employees. 


(Advertisement) 


With the same thing in mind, in its pre- 
strike offer Chrysler maintained that no arbi- 
trary cent-per-hour payment into a fund 
would assure sound pension and insurance 
benefits and declined to be a party to 
such an arrangement. On April 5 the Union 
finally met this point and agreed that the Com- 
pany could meet the cost of pension benefits 
without a specific cents-per-hour being speci- 
fied. There is no cents-per-hour payment re- 
quired under the contract that has just been 


signed. 


Before the strike, Chrysler also was willing 
to set up a joint administration board to han- 
dle such matters as eligibility for pension pay- 
ments but not to control any pension funds. 
Such an administrative board is provided in 
the new contract; the pension fund will be in 
the hands of an independent trustee or trustees 
to be selected by the Company. 


There are some changes in the new contract 
having to do with bargaining procedure and 
other matters—some the Union wanted and 
some the Company wanted. We believe all 
these things could have been negotiated with- 


out a strike. 


A strike is not a victory for anybody. We point these things out as 
a matter of experience and perhaps guidance in future relations. 


Chrysler Corporation 
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PRESIDENT’S TEAM: Boyle, Chapman, Murphy, Brannan 


Manage Mr. Truman’‘s Cross-Country Trip 


A political team, in training for 1952, 
is managing President Truman’s 1950 
tours. This year’s travels are a warm-up 
for the big show two years from now. 

It is a four-man team that is having 
its practice this time. Mr. Truman is do- 
ing the talking, but back of him is a 
highly organized, carefully managed op- 
eration. William M. Boyle, Jr., Demo- 
cratic National Committee Chairman, is 
the top strategist and personnel man. He 
decides who is to see the President in 
private, oils the local party machine to 
get out the audiences. Oscar L. Chap- 
man, Secretary of the Interior, is the 
manager and arranger, deciding the 
stops, the subjects of speeches, the tvpes 
of appeal. Charles S. Murphy, Special 
Counsel to the President, runs the staff 
of speech writers. Charles F. Brannan, 
Secretary of Agriculture, guides the 
policy in rural regions. 
> Mr. Boyle, hard at work on prepara- 
tions for November’s congressional cam- 
paigns, never lets his eye get off 1952 
and the really big test. The National 
Committee Chairman is an expert at po- 
litical organization. Under his direction, 
the wheels of the party machine are 
whirring as never before. 

Tall and heavy set, with blue eyes, 


graying brown hair and a ready smile, ° 


Boyle looks the part he plays. At 48, he 
has more than 30 years of political ex- 
perience. He began distributing literature 
for the Pendergast organization in Kansas 
City when he was 16. Before he was 21, 
he became a ward leader. He never has 
been fa: *way from politics since. 

As Democratic Chairman, Boyle puts 
loyalty to the President above everything 
else. That goes back to the 1920s in Kan- 
sas City, when he held a job as secretary 
to the director of police and Mr. Truman 
was a county judge. 

It was while Mr. Truman, as a Sena- 
tor, was chairman of the War Investigat- 
ing Committee that he brought Boyle to 
Washington in 1941 to serve as the Com- 
mittee’s assistant counsel. Later, from 
1942 to 1944, Boyle was Senator Tru- 
man’s secretary. 

“I've known him since he was a kid,” 
the President said once, in explaining why 
he placed such trust in him. 

But Mr. Boyle’s value, in President 
Truman’s eyes, goes beyond personal 
loyalty. The Democratic Chairman 
proved in the 1948 campaign that he 
had keen political judgment. 

On the current Western trip, Boyle 
did not travel on the President’s train be- 
cause, except for a political rally in Chi- 
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cago, the trip had been advertised as 
nonpolitical. He sent an aide out in ad- 
vance, however, to check up on local 
arrangements. 

Now Mr. Boyle has his eyes on the 
campaigns that lie ahead. And the Presi- 
dent, remembering the Democratic suc- 
cess in 1948, is attaching great weight 
to the Boyle ideas about 1950 and 1952. 





With Eyes on 1952 


brown hair, turning gray. He does not 
smoke or drink. He is a Westerner with 
a Virginia drawl, acquired in the State 
where he grew up. He served in the 
Navy in World War I. Afterwards, jp 
Colorado, he attended college at night, 
worked in the daytime with Judge Ben 
Lindsey’s Juvenile Court, where he hap. 
dled more than 10,000 children’s cases, 





POLITICIANS TRUMAN AND BOYLE 


. » » @ warm-up for the big show 





BRANNAN 
... ideas Saate 


> Secretary Chapman, another member 
of President Truman’s team, is the key 
adviser on matters affecting the West. 
He mapped the President's trip through 
territory that has benefited from Govern- 
ment power and reclamation projects. 

Like William Boyle, he has had long 
experience in politics, is affable and 
smiling, and has a remarkable ability to 
remember names and faces. But, as a per- 
son, he comes from a different mold. His 
first interest is human welfare and the 
protection of minority groups. 

Now 53, Secretary Chapman is of me- 
dium height, with brown eyes and dark- 


MURPHY 
speeches gts 





—Photos from Acme, Black Star 
CHAPMAN 
stops 


Chapman’s 17 years -in the Depart- 
ment of Interior—he was named Assistant 
Secretary in May, 1933—have given him 
a wide acquaintance with the West. 

He himself never has run for office. 


But he successfully managed the sena- ff 
torial campaigns of Edward P. Costigan f 
and Alva B. Adams in Colorado. He was § 


Western manager for the national Demo- 
cratic ticket in 1940, 1944 and 1948. 
An incident in November, 1946, won 
him President Truman’s lasting affection. 
Republicans had gained control of Con- 
gress, and the Truman fortunes were at 
low ebb. When the President returned to 
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Washington, Chapman was the only top 
official to greet him at the airport. 

Again, in 194, Chapman’s support of 
the President was steadfast, where others 
wavered. A year later, he was named 
Secretary of the Interior by the President. 
>Mr. Murphy, 40 vears old, is the 
younger of the political team and_ the 
most self-effacing. He helps the Pre -sident 
with the preparation of speeches, ad- 
yises on legislation, and occasionally acts 
as a trouble shooter at the Capitol. 

A native of North Carolina—tall, blue- 
eyed and brown- haired—Murphy came 
to Washington in 1934 and joined the 
staff of the Senate’s legislative counsel. 
He was asked to help Mr. Truman, a 
newly-elected Senator, to draft a_ bill. 
After that, Senator Truman called on him 
for assistance many times. 

Three years ago, Murphy became an 
administrative assistant at the White 
House. He served as an understudy to 
Clark M. Clifford, then Counsel to the 
President. When Clifford resigned last 
February, Murphy was appointed to the 
$20,000-a-vear job of Counsel. 

Murphy is said to be especially gifted 
at simplifying the memoranda of others 
and converting these into the plain, 
matter-of-fact style natural to Mr. Tru- 
man. For the current trip, speech draft- 
ing was being done in a systematic way 
by a staff of writers under Murphy. 
>Secretary Brannan, like Mr. Chap- 
man, won his spurs as a valued Truman 
aide by his contribution to the 1948 cam- 
paign. Then, he made 80 speeches. Now, 
with his proposed new farm plan, he is 
providing an important plank in the 
President’s platform for 1950 and 1952. 

Also, like Chapman, Brannan is a law- 
yer from Denver and has a deep interest 
in the underdog. He is 46 years old. 

When Brannan was a field official for 
the Farm Security Administration a few 
years ago, it was Chapman who helped 
arrange his transfer to Washington. Later, 
when Brannan’s presence in the Cabinet 
threatened to bar Chapman from the 
Cabinet because both were from Denver, 
Brannan offered to resign in order that 
Chapman might have a place. 

The Brannan plan, which would let 
some farm prices decline and_ bolster 
farmers’ incomes with Government 
checks, has drawn wide opposition among 
fam groups. It has been slapped down 
in Congress. Yet the President and Bran- 
nan both are convinced that time is on 
their side and that rising farm surpluses 
will strengthen farm support for the plan. 

This political team—Boyle, Chap- 
man, Murphy and Brannan—is credited 

with a big part in the “miracle of 1948,” 

when Mr. Truman startled the country 
with his victory. Each member of the 
team, as it happens, is a lawyer. Each 
has demonstrated that he understands 
the art of politics. And there are signs 
that the President will call on the same 
team for a repeat performance in 1952. 
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You can combine 
Gusmess with Pleasure! 


You make a business trip a pleasure 
when you go Pullman. 

You enjoy good conversation in the 
spacious lounge car. You enjoy good 
food in the railroad dining car. You 
enjoy a good night’s sleep on your 
soft Pullman bed. 





But what you enjoy most is your peace 
of mind. You know youre safer cross- 
ing the country by Pullman than you 
are crossing the street in traffic. You 
know you can rely on dependable rail- 
road schedules to get you there on 
time. right in the center of town. 


ls good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AVD- ABOVE All- SAFE / 





OMPANY 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive research on 
a problem of outstanding importance in National Affairs.) 





Special Report 





BOOM INSURANCE: ‘RISKLESS’ LOANS 


Federal Plan Makes Aid to Business Easier 


Pump priming, new style, is in 
the works. Idea is to pour out 
loans to individuals, to business, 
keep the boom going. 

Risk shifts to taxpayers. Gov- 
ernment lends money direct, or 
guarantees the loans that private 
banks make. 

Taxpayers’ credit stake already 
is 35 billion. Mr. Truman’s plans, 
if carried out, could run that stake 
much higher. 


A prescription for permanent good 
times, in the form of boom insurance, 
is being prepared by Government 
planners. The prescription calls for 
loans, more and more of them in more 
and more fields, in steadily rising 
amounts, with the Government taking 
the big risk. 

The New Deal of the 1930s was built 
largely upon the idea of pump priming 
through direct Government spending on 
public works and public relief. The 
“Fair Deal,” identified with the present 
Administration, calls for pump priming 
through Government-guaranteed loans, 
with much of the actual spending of bor- 
rowed money to be done by private in- 
dividuals and private industry. Big plans 
are hatching in that field. 

Government insurance of bank loans to 
private business, much like the insurance 
now provided on home loans, is urged by 
President Truman. The taxpayer would 
take the bulk of the risk. (See page 54.) 

National investment companies, or 
capital banks, are proposed by the 
President to invest in or insure loans to 
businesses needing money for new plant 
or equipment. 

Easier direct loans to private business 
through the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration are suggested as part of the 
Truman program for small business. 

And President Truman wants Govern- 
ment insurance to protect U.S. business 
investments abroad against the hazards 
of frozen currencies and expropriation. 
Risk, again, falls on the taxpayer. 

These measures in the direction of 
riskless private lending and investment 
are the key to an important new phase of 
the “Fair Deal.” Whether such ideas get 
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going in a big way is to depend upon 
action by Congress. 

Shifting of risk from private lenders 
to the Government already has gone a 
long way. 

House buyers and builders owe nearly 
38 billion dollars on long-term mort- 
gages, and Government guarantees and 
insurance stand back of more than 14 
billion dollars of that debt. 

Loans to farmers, guaranteed by Gov- 
ernment, have the effect of fixing prices 
of many farm products. Government 
takes over crops put up as collateral on 
defaulted loans. If values decline, the 
taxpayer takes the loss. 

RFC is pouring out money for direct 
loans to businesses. 

RFC’s Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation stands ready to buy up insured 
or guaranteed home mortgages from 
private lenders. 

Britain went to the U.S. Treasury, not 


to private bond buyers, to get a postwar 
loan of 3.75 billion dollars. Other for. 
eign governments have borrowed in huge 
amounts from the Export-Import Bank, 
The loss, if any, on such loans is to be 
taken by the taxpayer. 

The formula has wide political appeal, 
especially where the Government merely 
guarantees repayment of private loans 
instead of putting up the money itself. 
How shifting the loan risk to the tax. 
payer has taken hold in recent years js 
shown by the chart on this page. 

In 1939, at the height of New Deal 
spending and lending, federal loans and 
loan insurance amounted to about 12 
billion dollars. Of that, about 75 per 
cent was in direct loans, and the remain- 
ing 25 per cent in loan insurance. The 
Government then was just beginning to 
feel its way along in the business of in- 
suring private loans. Federal Housing 
Administration, with its private-mort- 











| (Outstanding federal loans, loan 
1939 guarantees and loan insurance) 
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A side light on the 


American meat industry 


When Mama says “‘Come and get it,”’ it doesn’t mean 
the same thing at every table in every land. 

In Joe Stalin’s bailiwick it means mostly beet soup 
and black bread—and that’s all, Comrade! If Ivan 
Ivanovitch wants to keep up with the American 
Joneses and could find 11 pounds of meat a week for 
his family of four, he’d have to work almost 35 hours 
to pay for it. 

In our country, the average family of four eats 
more than eleven pounds of meat each week, which 
takes about five hours of Papa’s pay. 

In England these days, since meat is mighty scarce 
and rationed at the rate of a few cents’ worth a week, 
a sliver or two has to flavor a lot of Brussels sprouts. 


Headquarters, Chicago a 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Members throughout the U. S. 









How come the difference since Americans aren’t the 
only people who have a native-born liking for meat? 

One answer is—In America we have competition 
in business. 

In meats, it goes something like this: 4.000 differ- 
ent meat-packing companies compete daily for enough 
meat animals to keep their production lines busy, 
then turn around and compete for the privilege of 
putting meats into retail shops. The retailer then 
competes with the store across the street for the 
nods of housewives. 

And when there’s competition in the market place, 
there’s not likely to be need for competition at the 


dinner table. 





“Drive 





These days thee must 





thy business — 


let not that drive thee.” 


—Ben Franklin's Almanac, 1757 


work a month for the taxgatherer 


before thee begins to work for thyself. Keep a firm hand 
on the wheel of savings to bolster thy “nett after taxes.” 


How long, Mr. Comptroller, since you broke 
*‘Miscellaneous”’ down into its multitude of 
sins? Do it—and you may uncover profit 
leaks that are subtracting real money from 
the profit column. 

Most companies find plenty of such leaks 
to plug in packaging, shipping and materials 
handling operations. Acme salesengineers are 
specialists in finding these leaks—then plug- 
ging them. In 9 out of 10 cases, we can point 
the way to greater efficiency and good, solid 
thrift with Acme Methods and Acme flat 
steel strapping, Acme stitching machines 
and wire, and other Acme Steel products. 

We have already proved this for the more 
than 50,000 customers we now serve. Two 
specific cases are reported here. It takes just 
a minute to read them and call us in. 

Acme sales engineers, technical facilities 
and nationwide service are ready to start 
helping you. Reach for the telephone and 
call the Acme Steel service office nearest you. 
(There are 46 of these offices in the principal 
cities of the U. S. and Canada.) Or send the 
coupon for details on your special field. 


You’re invited to watch us roll out 
the strip steel when you’re in or near 
Chicago. Our rolling mills at River- 
dale, Illinois, covering more than 
1,700,000 square feet, house one of 
the largest, fastest strip steel opera- 
tions in the world. 








ATTACH THIS COUPON TO YOUR BUSINESS LETTERHEAD 
ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. US -50, 2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, Illinois 
We manufacture __ . Please send me booklets on Acme Methods checked. 





OD Please have sales engineer call (0 Bag and Box Assembly— “Profit by Stitching” 
* ae " . demonstrates cost-cutting Acme Silverstitchers 
(0 Packaging, Shipping, Materials Handling — and Acme-Champion Stitchers. 


“Savings in Shipping” tells how to save money 


and safeguard customer good will with Acme [ Product Assembly—‘‘Acme-Morrison Metal 


Steelstrap. Stitchers” 
(0 Shipping (Carload and L.C.L.)—“‘Acme Unit- 





metal or metal-to-other materials. 
Load’’— The story of reduced damage claims [] Book Assembly—“Acme-Morrison Book Stitch- 


—Acme Steel's Notebook, 1950 





Old Way: $4.01 express charges 
Acme Steel Way: $2.26 “ “ 


Cash Saving $1.75 per bundle 
By bundling 4 cartons with 
Acme Steelstrap, instead of 
shipping separately, Exola 
Products, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
cut shipping costs 43°%. 





Materials cost 
cut 87% 
Time saved 30% 





Yes, and production was 
increased, too, and stronger, 
better-quality packaging a- 
chieved when B&T Metal Co., 
Columbus, Ohio, put Acme 
Silverstitchers to work on their 
packaging problem. 


ACME STEEL CO. 
CHICAGO 


for savings in fastening metal-to- 


CHICAGO 


ACHE STEEL CO. 








and better handling for shippers. ers” for savings in the graphic arts field. 
NAME ___ ae POSITION __ ae ne 
COMPANY =— 
STREET ae 
Cre t..... arr se ZONE : STATE. aa ieee 
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Special Report 





— 


gage program, was the only big loan-ip. 
surance agency in the Government, 

Now, the total stands at more thay 
35 billion dollars, nearly three times the 
volume of 10 years ago. Roughly half 
that amount is in the form of insured 9; 
guaranteed private loans, the other half 
in direct federal loans. 

In the future, if Congress goes along 
with “Fair Deal” ideas, Governments 
stake in the field of credit to businesses 
and individuals is likely to keep grow. 
ing. Emphasis can be expected to be op 
insurance and guarantee prograins. That 
is easier on the federal budget. Direc 
loans are budgeted as expenditures. Guar. 
antees do not affect the budget unless 
the Treasury is called upon to make the 
private loans good. 

The plan, in short, is to make private 
credit, on easy terms for the borrower 
and with small risk for the lender, do 
the pump-priming job in the 1950s that 
federal spending did in the 1930s. 

New ideas, being advanced by Mr. 
Truman, show the direction of planning 
for boom insurance, for using private 
money to keep things humming. 

Business-loan insurance, as outlined 
in the President’s message to Congress. 
would cover loans of as much as $25,000 
for periods up to five years. The Gov- 
ernment would collect premiums for in- 
surance coverage. As backers of the in- 
surance program expect it to work out 
in practice: 

A small businessman goes to his local 
bank for a loan of $5,000 to buy a new 
machine for his plant. The banker works 
out the loan terms according to a set of 
federal specifications that will qualify 
the borrower for Government insurance. 
Since the banker is going to be protected 
by a federal guarantee, he can afford to 
be liberal on the amount of the loan. If, 
a few years later, the businessman runs 
into trouble and defaults on his loan 
payments, the bank calls on the Govern- 
ment insurance agency to take over the 
loan. The Government pays the bank a 
percentage of the unpaid balance—some 
suggest 90 per cent. To satisfy the re- 
maining 10 per cent, the banker would. 
under terms of legislation yet to be 
written, have first claim on the collateral 
that has been put up to secure the loan. 

Capital banks, or investment com- 
panies, represent another of the plans to 
pump private money into small business. 

Eventual aim is to get 36 such banks 
operating in various parts of U.S. As a 
starter, the Government may set up just 
one or two to see how the scheme goes, 
then branch out with more banks later. 

Preliminary plans call for authorizing 
the Federal Reserve Banks to put up 
enough money to get the capital banks 
started. Additional cash then would be 
raised by selling stock in the banks to 
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commercial banks, insurance companies 

and other institutions, corporations and 

individuals. The Federal Reserve Board 
would supervise the new banks. 

Small businessmen would get first call 
on capital banks’ money. They could 
vo to such banks for direct loans or for 
insurance of loans obtained elsewhere. 
Capital banks also would be permitted 
to buy stock, common or preferred, in 
small business enterprises. Small busi- 
ness would be defined by the Commerce 
Department and the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

Official thinking is that, with Govefn- 
ment insuring business loans and with 
capital banks operating as both lending 
and insuring agencies, there will be little 
or no need for direct federal loans to 
business. 

RFC lending, however, is not likely 
to be wiped out immediately. In fact, 
Mr. Truman is asking Congress to ease 
the restrictions so that RFC in the future 
will be able to make business loans for 
longer terms than the 10 years now per- 
mitted. RFC itself is seeking more money 
to use for loans. President Truman pro- 
poses that collateral requirements be re- 
laxed in the case of RFC business loans. 
This would mean a system of “character 
loans” by RFC-—that is, loans secured 
mainly by the borrowers’ reputations. 

Foreign investment by U. S. business 

is being promoted officially. Here, again, 
the plan is to make private capital do the 
job that now is being done by Govern- 
ment loans and grants. Business invest- 
ment abroad is retarded by fears that 
foreign governments will seize business 
property or freeze earnings so that they 
cannot be exchanged for dollars and 
brought home. Mr. Truman is asking 
Congress to provide federal insurance 
against such risks. If Congress agrees to 
the plan, a business concern, wanting to 
protect itself before opening a foreign 
branch, will be able to go to the Export- 
Import Bank and buy, for a fee, an in- 
surance policy that pays off in the event 
the company’s foreign property is ex- 
propriated or its earnings frozen. 

Also being discussed is a system of 
direct loans or guaranteed private loans 
for small businesses that want to open 
foreign branches. This is another way of 
putting business risks on the taxpayer. 

Pump priming with private money 
could assume huge proportions. Already, 
the Government is taking over the risks 
of home-mortgage financing, of price- 
fixing crop loans. Next step is to guaran- 
tee business loans. Eventually, there 
could be guaranteed loans for schools, 
for parks, for all kinds of things that the 
Government spent its own money for in 
the 1930s. New Deal goal was to end a 
depression. “Fair Deal” goal is to per- 
petuate a boom. 
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DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
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PROPER PACKAGING 
Is the Key to Better 
Customer Relations... 


The esteem in which you are held by your 
customers is one of the most valuable assets of 
your business. The danger of aggravating cus- 
tomers with damaged goods, and jeopardizing 
this esteem, can be largely eliminated by using 
the right box for your product. 


Permit Gaylord to analyze your present shipping 
container to see how it can be improved to do 
a better job of protecting your merchandise and 
your good will. ae 








CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES 
FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 


New York * Chicago « SanFrancisco * Atlanta * New Orleans + Jersey City * Seattle 
Indianapolis * Houston « Los Angeles * Oakland * Minneapolis * Detroit * Jacksonville 
Columbus * Fort Worth * Tampa « Cincinnati * Dallas * Des Moines * Oklahoma City 
Greenville * Portland ¢ St. Louis * San Antonio * Memphis * Kansas City * Bogalusa 
Milwaukee « Chattanooga * Weslaco * New Haven « Appleton « Hickory * Greensboro 
Sumter « Jackson * Miami * Omaha « Mobile « Philadelphia « Little Rock *« Charlotte 
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WHAT CHRYSLER STRIKE COST 


1.4 Billion Dollars Lost in Wages and Sales 


Chrysler workers traded nearly 
$1,000 each in lost wages for 
pensions some will never get. 
Total loss can be made up only in 
part by stepped-up production. 

Strikers won a funded pension 
they could have had three weeks 
earlier, but held out for changes 
in insurance benefits. Taxpayers 
and nonstrikers helped to pay the 
cost of this 100-day strike. 


A balance sheet of losses and gains 
in the 100-day Chrysler strike, now 
ended, shows big figures. 

Losses, over all, ran to about 1.4 bil- 
lion dollars in wages and sales. 

Wages lost by 89,000 Chrysler work- 
ers accounted for 86 million dollars of the 
total. This meant an average loss of al- 
most $1,000 per worker. Another 29 mil- 
lion dollars in wages was lost by 50,000 
workers in parts plants who were laid off 
as a result of the strike. 

Car and truck sales if there had been 
no strike, would have amounted to about 
978 million dollars. That amount repre- 
sents loss to the Chrysler Corp. and to 
dealers, and assumes that 490,000 cars 
and trucks would have been made during 
the 100-day period. 

Makers of parts and suppliers of ma- 
terials lost an estimated 292 million dol- 
lars in orders. 

Assessments levied on auto workers 
not on strike amounted to 7 million dol- 
lars. Other unions dipped into their re- 
serves to contribute several hundred thou- 
sand to the auto workers’ strike fund. 

Taxpayers paid out about 2 million 
dollars in relief payments to Detroit 
workers idled by the walkout. 

Part of the loss probably will be made 
up by increased production of cars and 
trucks during the rest of the year. It is 
impossible to estimate how many sales 
were lost for good, however, when pur- 
chasers changed to other makes of cars. 
Other manufacturers have increased pro- 
duction during the walkout. 

Gains won by the CIO United Auto 
Workers Union, under the leadership of 
Walter P. Reuther, brought no immedi- 
ate cash benefit to most of the strikers. 

Wages remain the same for all but a 
few workers. A 3-cent-an-hour raise goes 
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to those in three Chrysler plants in In- 
diana. UAW said also that increases 
of 3 to 13 cents are promised for parts- 
plant workers in some instances. 

Pensions of $100 a month, including 
Social Security benefits, are to go to 
workers at the age of 65 after 25 years’ 
service. The company offered these be- 
fore the strike began. Smaller pensions 
will be given to workers with less service. 
Retirement is compulsory at 68, unless 
the company agrees to an exception. 

Funding of the pensions, however, 
was a victory for the union. Chrysler, 
before the strike, declined to set up a 
trust fund, although it promised to pay 
benefits for life to eligible workers who 
retired. On April 16, the company agreed 
to a funded plan, with payments to a 
trust fund covering past and future serv- 
ice of workers. 

A cents-per-hour demand of UAW, 
on the other hand, was rejected. UAW 





AME scare 
. 





STRIKE’S END 


wanted Chrysler to agree to pay into the 
fund at least 6 cents an hour per worker, 
The company objected to building up g 
“kitty” above actual pension needs. The 
union yielded on this issue, agreeing that 
Chrysler could pay less into the fund if 
federal old-age pensions are increased, a5 
proposed in Congress. 

Insurance benefits and nonwage js. 
sues prolonged the strike after agreement 
was reached on pensions about April 16, 
The settlement includes hospital, medi- 
cal and life-insurance benefits. 

Vacation pay is to be increased by 
$31.10 a year for workers who have from 
three to five years’ service, UAW an. 
nounced. 

A checkoff of union dues from pay 
envelopes of those workers belonging to 
the union also was agreed upon. This 
substituted for the “union shop” de- 
manded by UAW, under which all em- 
ployes would be forced to join the union 





—Acme photos 


WALTER REUTHER 


. it cost workers a thousand dollars each 
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A New Bed for a Restless River 
how “Your Unseen Friend” helps keep the flood from your door 


Old Man River never rests easy. 


All year long, he twists and turns in his 
bed. And, in the spring, he sometimes for- 
gets he’s old. He leaves his bed, spreads 
across the lowlands, floods homes, and 
sweeps over rich farm lands on which 
cities depend for food. 


When this happens, the flood control 
experts get busy. 


They bring up dredges to make a new 
bed that’s straighter and wider and deeper 
... $0 the river won’t overflow its banks. 


These dredges are big and tough and 
well-designed. 


They have to be. They must gulp tons 
of mud, sand, and gravel. Force it up 
through pumps at high speed. And then 
pump it out through big, long steel pipes 
onto the surrounding land. 


This calls for tough metal parts. And 
that’s where Nickel comes into the picture. 


Sometimes it’s used in the cutter heads 
that chew up gritty silt. 


Sometimes it’s used in the pumps as 
well. It may be in the form of Nickel 
steel castings or Nickel cast iron (“Ni- 
hard”). But whatever the form, these 
Nickel alloys have what it takes to stand 
up to the harsh scraping action of fast- 
moving sand and gravel. 


When you see a powerful dredge mak- 
ing a new river bed, or a big bulldozer 
clearing off land ... when you see a light- 
ning-fast jet plane, or a huge trailer truck 
... remember that Nickel figures impor- 
tantly in the dependability of each. 


You don’t see ine Nickel because it’s 
intermixed with other metals. .. adding 


toughness, hardness, endurance, and other 
special properties. That’s why Nickel is 
known as “Your Unseen Friend.” 






Fascinating Booklet, Free 
There’s a fascinating story 
behind the use of Nickel in 
much of what we eat, wear, 
use. Where does Nickel 
come from? How does 
Nickel serve you? Send 
for “The Romance of Nickel.” 

Address Dept. 191z, New York 5, N.Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM . OF SERVICE 


Ati. Nickel 


eet mate 
© 1950, T. I. N. Co. ...Your Unseen Friend 





BUSINESS + 
GIFTS! 7 












No. 233 
Memo Pen Set. Retail $3.00 


No, 313 
Deluxe Ash 
Receiver 
Retail $3.00 


No. 709-B Director Bill Fold 
Retail $7.50 






No, 206 
Deluxe Magnifying 
Letter Opener. Retail $1.25 


Give each prospect and 
customer a useful ‘‘Auto- 
point” business gift. (A 
few are shown here.) 
Their daily utility will 
give new prominence to 
your sales message... 
day after day, the year 
’round. Put this powerful 
force of repetition to 
work. Customers do 
more business with firms 
they know best. 


FREE BOOKLET 
Get this dividend-paying 
booklet of ‘“‘Autopoint” 
Business Gifts. It shows 
how to put to 

-e \ work for youa 
oe strategy that 

; builds good will 
—increases sales 

coupon for free 
booklet and quantity prices. 


tested business 
= profitably! Mail 


AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. USN-5, 

1801 W. Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 

| Send free booklet giving quantity prices on 
| “Autopoint’’ Business Gifts. 

Name jatnacdte ipstvete 
| Company 

| Position. 
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soon after being hired. Workers now will 
have a choice as to whether their dues 
are deducted. 

Reopening of the wage and insurance 
clauses is permitted once after July 1, 
1951, and once after July 1, 1952. Non- 
wage clauses are frozen for three years, 
pension clauses for five years. 

Adding it up, UAW claims that the 
pension, insurance and other gains 
amount to 10 cents an hour per worker, 
although many workers probably never 
will collect on the benefits. Company 


——, 


officials made no estimate of total cog 
but contended that the employes could 
have had substantially the same benefits 
without a strike, without losing a day’ 
pay. This was denied by Mr. Reuther. 

A strike assessment of $1 a week was 
levied by UAW against its members jn 
other plants. The union’s constitution 
limited the assessment to 12 weeks, and 
this period ended last week. UAW de. 
nied company charges that the strike 
was prolonged by the union in order to 
collect the entire 12-week assessment. 





PENSION-COST HELP AHEAD 


Employers’ Savings Under Plans in Congress 


Employers having industrial pension 
systems tied to federal old-age benefits 
now get a better idea of what they will 
save when Congress amends the Social 
Security Act, as is expected. 

Many employers are pledged by union 
contracts to pay pensions that will add up 
to $100 a month when combined with 
the worker’s Social Security benefit. A 
Senate committee has joined the House in 
proposing substantial increases in the 
federal benefits, resulting in smaller 
payments by employers. (See page 44.) 

As things stand under present law, an 
employer is providing a pension of $56 
a month on top of the federal benefit of 
$44, in the case of a worker earning $200 
monthly before retirement. This means 
an investment of roughly $3,900 per 
worker over a period of years. The 
figure is based on a formula for de- 
termining the approximate average cost 
of setting up a funded plan for workers 
retiring at age 65. 

After Congress acts, however, the 
Government share of this pension will 
amount to about $66 a month, according 
to present indications. This will cut the 
employer’s share of the pension to about 
$34, representing a total investment of 
about $2,100. 

The saving to the employer, ir the 
sample cited, will be somewhere around 
$1,800 in investment of funds for the 
program, according to rough estimates of 
the cost of financing such a plan. The 
pension paid by the employer will be $22 
a month less than under the present 
schedule. 

These $100 pensions in most union 
contracts include the so-called “primary” 
benefit under Social Security. This is 
the amount paid by the Government to 
single workers. The married man gets an 
additional benefit for his wife if she is 
65 years old or older. The wife’s pension, 
however, is not counted in the $100 total 
promised by most contracts. 


Therefore, a married worker who 





earned $200 monthlv before retiring 
now actually gets a tot»’ of $122, includ. 
ing his employer's —yment, the priman 
federal benefit and the wife’s allotment 

When federal benefits are raised, ac. 
cording to present indications, the mar. 
ried worker in the example here given 
will receive $33 in ail for his wife, bring. 
ing his grand-total pension to $133. 
Workers in this way will profit by the in- 
crease in federal pensions even under the 
contracts fixing the maximum primary 
benefit at $100. The worker in the ex- 
ample cited will receive $11 more per 
month than now-—the increase in_ his 
wife’s share. 

Thus, workers as well as employers 
stand to gain in the move to increase 
federal pensions. Union leaders, how- 
ever, are showing an interest in the em- 
ployer’s gain. ~ 

A squeeze play by unions is in the 
making, as a result. Labor officials want 


WORKERS 
... the shadow of age 
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to capture part of the employers’ sav- 
ings by moving up the total pension 
guarantee beyond the $100 figure. This 
move started late last year after the 
House adopted a plan of higher Social 
Security benefits. Union pressure is due 
to increase now that the Senate shows 
signs of going along in general with the 
House. j 

Many union agreements are frozen as 
to pensions for five years. Unions will not 
be able to force up the $100 limit until 
after the five years. 

Where contracts are still in negotia- 
tion, on the other hand, the employers 
are likely to feel increased pressure from 
the unions for the higher benefits. The 
CIO Auto Workers, as an example, are 
demanding a total primary benefit of 
$125 a month from General Motors 
Corp. This is on top of the wife's 
extra benefit. UAW lessened its chances 
of getting the $125 figure, however, 
when it settled for $100 a month in the 
Chrysler strike. 

The results of the General Motors ne- 
gotiations may provide the tip-off to 
other employers as to how hard unions 
will fight to boost the $100 pension 
figure. The General Motors contract is 
to expire May 29 unless extended for fur- 
ther negotiations. 

Insurance benefits are involved in 
most of the recent union contracts, in 
addition to this issue of pensions. Con- 
gress is not likely to give employers any 
help in the matter of insurance, however. 

Disability benefits, for example, ap- 
parently are not to be provided by Con- 
gress. Some companies have signed agree- 
ments granting these benefits but allow- 
ing for a reduction in amount if Congress 
sets up a federal disability system. Con- 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Sherlock Holmes Couldn’t Do Better 


N THE AVERAGE, there are 
about 28,000 to 30,000 freight 
cars spread over Erie’s 2,200 miles of 
railroad every day. Yet when a ship- 
per asks the whereabouts of his car, 
Erie’s Q.A.* Car Locater Service can, 
in most cases, tell him while he holds 
the phone! 


How is it done? What’s the magic 
in Erie’s Q.A.* system? 


The first step consists of a teletype 
reporting of every car at key points 
over the Erie system. These records 
are sent daily to all Erie traffic and 
sales offices located in 45 cities in the 
United States and Canada. When a 
shipper wants to trace his car, his 
Erie man can tell him in a matter 
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of minutes where it is and when it 
will arrive at destination. 

Erie’s Q.A.* Car Locater Service is 
another example of progressive rail- 
roading—another of the “firsts” that 
is helping shippers in the safe, 
dependable transportation of freight 
—and another reason why so many 
shippers say “Route it Erie!” 


*Quick Action 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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THEN 


eRoon 17 WITH KREM 


70 AVOID THAT GREASY LOOK 
KEEP SCALP MORE HYGIENIC/ 


There’s nothing better than Kreml to neatly 
groom thinning hair or sparse locks. Kreml 
doesn’t look the least bit greasy, sticky or 
gooey. No dirt-catching film shows through 
on the scalp. Kreml always keeps hair and 
scalp looking and feeling so clean. AND so 
VERY IMPORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 


flakes (more noticeable with sparse hair); it fo 





lubricates a dry scalp, giving it a delightful 


tingle. Change to Kreml today. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent 
not less than two weeks prior to the date 
change becomes effective. Send the ad- 
dress at which copies are now being re- 
ceived and the new address at which you 
wish to receive copies. 


U.S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
Dayton 1, Ohio 


435 Parker Avenue 








POWER 


—and its related components WATER 
and STEAM, plus Markets, Transpor- 
tation, Recreation, and others are 
discussed in a factual manner. If you 
are thinking of establishing an indus- 
trial plant or relocating an existing | 
plant you should read this brochure. 


FREE- It tells how and where most 
of the ingredients of economical man- 
ufacturing are sold on a strictly non- 
profit basis. You'll be surprised and 
interested. Inquire on your firm sta- 
tionery to Drawer 1122 


GRAND RIVER DAM AUTHORITY 





Send This Issue 
To Your Friends 


WITHOUT CHARGE 
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Le , 


gress shows no interest in such a system 
at present. 

Health insurance also seems to have 
no chance of federal enactment in the 
immediate future. This leaves the burden 
of such plans on the employer where he 
has contracted to install a system with. 
out cost to workers. 


UNION SETBACK 


Prestige in Congress Drops 
With Senator Pepper's Defeat 





Labor’s influence in the present Con- 
gress, never very strong, is weakened stil] 
further by defeat of Senator Claude 
Pepper in the Florida primary. Unions, 
in going all out for the Senator, had 
risked an early test of their 1950 political 
strength. When they lost, their prestige 
in Congress dropped. 

Labor legislation, thus, will get a 
low priority for the rest of the session. 

Taft-Hartley Act will not be weakened 
before adjournment. Repeal of the law 
never had a chance at the present session, 
but unions had hoped some changes 
would be made. Next year, they rea- 
soned, was to be the year of repeal. But 
if the Pepper defeat means a country- 
wide antilabor trend, next year, with a 
new Congress, could bring _ tighter, 
rather than easier, restrictions on unions. 

Robert N. Denham’s job as General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations 
Board is made more secure by the Florida 
results. President Truman, backed by the 
unions, wants to reorganize Mr. Denham 
out of his job. But Florida’s swing toward 
conservatism will gain votes for those 
who want the Counsel to keep the inde- 





ClO‘S MURRAY & KROLL 
. . . high hopes were dashed 
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ndent powers given to him by the 
Taft-Hartley Act. 

Unemployment- insurance system 
stands little chance of being overhauled 
this year, as asked by President Truman. 

Unions are behind the President in his 
proposal to raise standards imposed by 
Federal Government on States, giving 
higher benefits to the unemployed. 

Labor, after the 1948 elections, had 
high hopes that the 81st Congress would 
be more friendly than the 80th. When 
that did not happen, the union politicians 
set out to elect a friendly Congress in 
1950. CIO’s Political Action Committee, 
headed by Philip Murray and Jack Kroll, 
took a prominent part in the Florida cam- 
paign. Other unions joined in, too. But 
failure in Florida indicates it may not be 
easy to get a prolabor Congress. 


MINERS GAIN 


Old-Age Pay Is $100 a Month 
Plus Rising Federal Benefit 





Coal miners are due to get more out of 
any federal pension increase than will go 
to workers in industry generally. 





Reason for this is that the miners’ 
pension of $100 a month is paid on top of 
the federal benefit, while most union 
contracts include the federal payment 
within the $100 total. The miners’ pay- 
ments from the United Mine Workers 
Welfare Fund have just been restored, 
after a lapse of eight months. 

An example will show how the miner 
fares. A retired miner who earned an 
average of $200 a month gets a federal 
pension of $44 a month under present 
Social Security schedules. To this is 
added $22 if his wife is 65 years or older. 
The union welfare fund then adds $100 
a month, making a total of $166. 

When Congress raises the federal pay- 
ment, as now indicated, this miner will 
receive about $66 a month as his own 
federal benefit, plus $33 for his wife, plus 
$100 from the union fund. His total pen- 
sion will be $199. Thus, this miner will 
be getting only one dollar less than his 
average monthly earnings in his recent 
years of employment. 

The union pension, however, may be 
reduced when federal benefits increase. 
Trustees of the fund, headed by John L. 
Lewis, have the right to revise the sched- 
ule of benefits at any time. They have 

just restored the former rate of $100 for 
pensions but put an extra restriction in 
the rules which will keep a few miners 
from getting the benefit. This new rule 
requires that an applicant must have 
worked during the year immediately pre- 
ceding retirement. As in the past, miners 
must be 60 years of age or over, with 20 
years of experience in the industry. 
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Double 
Checking 





WV 





Answers, WV 


y y 
W . Wastes Uaney 


7 What does it cost you#...to double check needlessly the 


answers to your figure-work problems? Any duplication 
of work wastes time and operator effort. The NEW 
FRIDEN gives you visual proof of accuracy when you 
enter your problem; and again when the accurate answer 
appears in the dials. Yes, due to ne ultra-matic per- 
formance of this new calculator...you make worthwhile 
savings...no double checking, no refiguring for proof. 
Your local Friden representative will be pleased to show 
you how accurate answers to all types of figure-work 
problems are obtained by a simple, séngle operation. 
Why not make comparisons in your own office, on your 


own work? Learn...that when you FRIDENIZE you 
ECONOMIZE. Stop wasteful double checking answers! 








Friden Mechanical and Instructional 
Service is available in approximately 250 
Company Controlled Sales Agencies 


throughout the United States and Canada 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC, 


HOME OFFiC— AND PLANT- SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA * SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORID 
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BIGGER PENSIONS FOR MILLIONS 


Increases of 40 to 90 Per Cent Are Assured 


Old-age pensions are to go up. 
Millions more will qualify for 
pensions. Senate Committee ac- 
tion assures that. 

People already retired will get 
at least 41 per cent more. Some 
may gain 153 per cent. 

Those to retire later will get 
40 to 90 per cent more than pres- 
ent law allows. Yet pay-roll taxes 
to support pensions may not rise 
for years. 


Bigger pension checks for retired 
persons, with millions of additional 
workers becoming eligible for pen- 
sions after retirement, are assured now 
of congressional approval in 1950. 
That is the meaning of new decisions 
that are now coming out of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee on the future 
of old-age insurance under Social 
Security. 

These decisions, announced by Senator 
Walter F. George (Dem.), of Georgia, 
Committee chairman, are in substantial 





SENATOR GEORGE 


agreement on the scale of benefits and 
coverage with a bill already passed by 
the House. Coming changes in the sys- 
tem, therefore, can be measured in some 
detail. 

For the average man already retired 
on an insurance pension, the monthly 
check he receives from the Government 
will be increased by at least 77 per cent, 
maybe as much as 90 per cent. 

For the man who will retire in future 
years, increases in pension checks above 
the amounts provided by present law 
will range from 40 per cent to more than 
90 per cent. 

Minimum benefit will increase from 
$10 a month to at least $20, maybe as 
much as $25. 

Maximum benefit for a family will rise 
from $85 to $150. 

Insurance coverage will be extended to 
at least 8.3 million additional workers, 
possibly as many as 11 million. 

Total amount to be paid out to insured 
pensioners in the year immediately after 
the increases take effect will rise from 
700 million dollars to at least 1.5 billions, 
maybe to as much as 2 billions. 

Tax rates to support old-age insurance 
still are unsettled. The House bill pro- 
poses to raise rates next January 1. The 
Senate Committee objects to any increase 
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$4.50 may buy $20 a month for life 
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Rise for Pay-Roll Taxes 
Present law: On wages up to $3,000 
a year, worker and employer each pays: 

1950-51 1% % 
1952 and after 2% 


Senate proposal: On wages or 
earnings up to $3,000 a year: 


Worker and Self-employed 
employer erson 
each would pay would pay 
1950-55 1%2z% 2 Va % 
1956-59 2% 3% 
1960-64 22% 3% % 
1965-69 3% 4%,% 
1970 and after 3% % 47% % 


House proposal: Tax would apply 
to the first $3,600 of wages or earnings. 
Rate of tax would rise to 2% on employ- 
ers and workers and 3% on self-employed 
persons in 1951, instead of 1956 as un- 
der Senate proposal. Otherwise, House 
and Senate schedules are the same. 











before 1956. That difference must be 
settled by compromise. 

Future of the retirement system can be 
seen in more detail by a careful examina- 
tion of the House bill and the Senate 
Committee proposals. 

More people, millions of them, will 
start paying Social Security taxes next 
January 1, thus qualifying for insurance 
coverage. 

Storekeepers and many other self- 
employed people are almost sure to come 
into the system. But both bills rule out 
farm owners, doctors, dentists and 
lawyers. 

Domestics who are regularly employed 
will be covered. The Senate bill brings in 
farm hands and sharecroppers. Federal 
workers not covered by other pension 
systems will be covered. If the States re- 
quest it, coverage will be provided for 
State and municipal employes not now 
under retirement plans. Employes of 
most nonprofit concerns will be included. 

Insurance salesmen will be covered. 
So will agent drivers with regular routes. 


Many other outside salesmen will comef 


in, either as employes or self-employed. 

Benefits all along the line, as the 
tables on pages 46 and 48 show, will be 
stepped up sharply, no matter which of 
the two bills becomes law. 

Persons already retired are to get 
increases of not less than 41 per cent, 
and the increase may run as high as 153 
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Come to Chicago this Summer 














Chicago Fair of 1950 
June 24 through Labor Day 
Lake Front Exposition Grounds 


The Spiramid, symbol of 
the Chicago Fair of 1950, 
suggesting the upward 
. spiral of progress to new 
and ever loftier heights in 
the standards of Ameri- 
can living. 





This Fair will dramatize many phases of achievement in agriculture, commerce, industry 
and science in the United States. Planned as an exposition of the **American Way” of 
life, its features will be highlighted by a spectacular pageant, ‘‘Frontiers of Freedom”, 
dramatizing America’s pioneer heritage. 


Starting with the Columbian Exposition in 1893 and _ potent factors in the industrial and agricultural growth 


continuing through the Century of Progress in 1933 
and °34 and the Railroad Fairs of 1948 and °49, Chi- 
cago has a record of consistent successes in staging 
these great exhibitions ... commemorating historic 
occasions and dramatic achievements of industry. 
The fair planned for 1950, while unlike any previously 
presented here, will uphold this city’s tradition for 
outstanding events of this sort. 

Diversified skills and technological advances are 


of the Chicago-Northern Illinois area. This area, 
strategically located, rich in easily accessible natural 
resources, is a fertile proving ground of successful 
industry. 

We will gladly prepare for you a confidential survey 
of the benefits of locating in the Chicago-Northern 
Illinois area, as they apply specifically to the prob- 
lems and basic requirements of your business. There 
is no obligation, of course. 


Industries in the Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 
port « Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center » The “Great Central Market” 
Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves + Good Government + Good Living * Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 
COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY e« PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY e¢ ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 








CW PY 
MIRACLE WORKER 
For Busy Executives 


Here is a proven “time stretcher” for busy 
men . .. a revolutionary new type portable 
tape recorder and playback that makes 
every hour of your day more productive. 
You can record conferences . . . give more 
effective sales demonstrations . . . train 
salesmen and workers . . . record long re- 
ports for later transcription—do scores of 
important jobs in office, shop and salesroom. 
This new Ampro Tape Recorder is a “24- 
hour secretary” that will pay for itself 
many times over by saving hours of your 
time every day. Pee Sto an 








Lightweight 

AMPRO 
TAPE $9 A°° 

RECORDER 
and Cocstrre 


take-up reel, radio 
phono plug, speaker, 
amplifier —in one 
neat case. 


PLAYBACK 





2 Full Hours of Recording on One 7” Reel 
@ Lowest first cost—a quality recorder with 
advanced features not found on units cost- 
ing up to 50% more! 
@ Greatest operating 
twice as much material on each reel. 
@ Simplest to operate—so easy a child can 
do it! 
@ Lightest weight—a mere 15 pounds. 


COMPACT! The basic- 
ally new design of this 
new recorder reduces 
bulk and weight almost 
1, of conventional 
models! It weighs only 
15 pounds and mea- 
sures only 85g” x 8” x 
12” 


AMPRO CORPORATION 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 


Please send me full details, specifications and 
prices on the Ampro Tape Recorder. 


economy—records 





WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
giving full details on 
this revolutionary new 
business tool. 
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per cent. For example, a retired couple 
now getting $15 a month will receive 
$38 under the House bill, $30 under the 
Senate bill. At higher levels, retired peo- 
ple make out better under the Senate bill. 
A couple drawing $45 a month now 
would get an increase to $77 under the 
House bill, and to $84 under the Senate 
bill. A $60 pension would be boosted to 
$90 under the House bill, $102 under the 
Senate bill. 

Those yet fo retire are to find similar 
broad increases in pension checks. How- 
ever, there is to be a less generous ad- 
dition hereafter for long years of service 
prior to retirement. That addition now 
is an extra 1 per cent per month for 
each year of insurance coverage. The 
House bill reduces it to one half of 1 per 
cent. The Senate bill removes it entirely. 
Thus, under the Senate bill, a man’s 
monthly pension would be the same 
whether he had worked 5 years or 30 
years. Typical cases show how this works 
out in practice. 

Take a married man with an average 
wage of $100 a month. Under present 
law, he gets $39 a month after five years 
of insurance coverage, $49 after 30 years. 
The House bill would give him $77 a 
month after five years, $86 a month after 
30 years. The Senate bill would pay him 
$75 a month without regard to how long 
he worked before retirement. 

A $200 married man, under present 
law, is entitled to $55 a month after five 
years, $68 after 30 years. Under the 
House bill, he would get $92 a month 
after five years, $104 after 30 years. The 
Senate bill would give him a flat $98. 

In figuring the average wage for years 
of employment, both bills allow the 
worker to start out fresh on his wage 
record in 1951, if that gives him a higher 
average. Newly covered workers get a 
special break under the Senate bill. A 
man can work as short a time as three 
years after 1950, assuming half that time 
is in covered employment, and qualify 
for full benefits. 

Suppose a man starts out at 62 and 
works a year and a half in a covered job. 
Say his pay averages as little as $200 a 
year. In 18 months of insurance cover- 
age, he pays in a total of $4.50. For that, 
he is entitled to retire at 65 with a 
pension of $20 a month for life. If he has 
a wife past 65, he gets an extra 50 per 
cent, making his pension $30. 

A man can get a general idea of his 
own pension prospect this way: 

Under the Senate bill, his pension 
check will be 50 per cent of the first $100 
of his average monthly wage, plus 15 
per cent of the next $150. 

Under the House bill, it will be 50 per 
cent of the first $100 of average monthly 
wage, plus 10 per cent of the next $200, 
plus an addition of one half of 1 per 
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Increases Proposed 
In Future Pensions 


Following are Social Security pensions 
that would be received by persons to re. 
tire in the future, if a plan passed by the 
House or a plan agreed on by the Senate 
Finance Committee becomes law. These are 
compared with payments now received by 
workers when they retire. 


Years of 
Insured 
Employment 


Average ~——Monthly Pension—\ 
Monthly Now House Senate 
Wage Plan Plan 


— Married Worker — 
5 $100 $39 $77 = $75 
150 47 85 86 
200 55 92 98 
250 63 100 109 
300 63 108 109 


10 100 41 79 75 
150 50 87 86 
200 58 94—s«*8B 
250 66 102 109 
300 66 110 109 


20 100 45 80 75 
150 54 91s 8H 
200 63 99t—s«*OW 
250 72 107 109 
300 72. «116~—«109 


30 100 49 86S 
150 59 95s 
200 68 104 98 
250 78 #112 ~=«:109 
300 78 #121 ~=«#109 


— Single Worker - 
5 $100 $26 8=$51 $50 
150 32 56 58 
200 37 62 65 
250 42 67 73 
300 42 72 73 


10 100 28 52 #50 
150 33 58—ts«S8 
200 38 463—ts«O65 
250 44. 68 ~=«—73 
300 44°74 ~«73 


20 100 30 55 50 
150 36 60 58 
200 42 66 65 
250 a nm 
300 48 #77 «73 


30 100 33 58 50 
150 39 63 ~~ (58 
200 46 69 ~~ 65 
250 52 75 73 
300 5281 73 











cent for each year of coverage. However, 
under a complicated formula, there is a f 
penalty against those whose work has ff 
not been constantly in covered jobs. ; 

Under both bills, married men get 
additional benefits if their wives also 
are beyond retirement age. 

Disability insurance, for workers to- 
tally and permanently disabled, was writ- 
ten into the House bill. The Senate bill 
knocks this program out entirely. 

Public assistance, like old-age insur- 
ance, is to be expanded. Assistance costs, 
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F you were to buy a car for its beauty 
alone, you couldn't make a happier choice than a 
Ford! For again in 1950, New York’s famed 
Fashion Academy has named it ‘Fashion Car of 
the Year”! 

But there's more than beauty to recommend it 
—much more! “Test Drive” it and get the “feel’’ 
of its amazingly quiet and smooth new V-8 en- 
gine! “Test Drive” it for the “feel” of its 35% 
easier-acting King Size Brakes! “Test Drive” it 
for the solid comfort of its Mid Ship Ride—its big 
car readability! 

We believe you'll agree that the '50 Ford is 
the one fine car in the low-price field. And it’s 
economical to own! Why not talk to your friendly 
Ford dealer, today ? 











“TEST DRIVE'A 50 FORD 
Youll FEEL the difference! 








Nest Modern lean 
ta America [ 





Modern OBSERVATION 
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Modern COFFEE 
SHOP CLUB 






Completely New Streamliner 


WABASH 


Cli Olid 


BETWEEN 


CHICAGO and ST. LOUIS 






TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic Manager, 
WABASH RAILROAD, 
Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send free literature checked : — Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ; — Wabash Timetable. 
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now 1.1 billion dollars a year, would be 
raised 275 million by the House bill, 45 
million by the Senate bill. 

Taxes that will be collected on pay 
rolls to finance old-age insurance are yet 
to be settled. 

The rate now is 1% per cent each on 
employer and employe. That rate applies 
only on the first $3,000 of the worker's 
annual wage. 

The Senate committee wants to leave 
the tax base -at $3,000. Also, it wants to 
delay any rate increase until 1956. Then, 
under the Committee schedule, the tax 
would rise to 2 per cent each on em- 
ployer and employe. In 1960, it would 
be increased to 2% per cent, in 1965 to 
3 per cent, and in 1970 it would be in- 
creased to 3% per cent. 

The House bill calls for increasing the 
tax base to $3,600. It also proposes a rate 
increase to 2 per cent on employer and 
employe next January. The tax would 
stay at that level until 1960, and then 





Raises Proposed 
For Present Pensioners 


Persons already receiving Social Security 
payments would get increases based on 
their present pensions, under the bill 
passed by the House and under a schedule 
agreed on by a Senate committee. Figures 


that follow show what these increases 
would be for retired couples at several 
levels. 
Would Get Would Get 
Those Now Under Under 
Getting House Plan Senate Plan 
$15 $38 $30 
23 47 47 
30 54 54 
38 66 72 
45 oe. 84 
53 83 93 
60 90 102 
68 96 108 











it would rise to 24 per cent. From then 


on, the House and Senate schedules are 
the same. 

The tax on self-employed people who 
come into the program next January will 
be 1 times the tax on employes. Both 
bills agree on that. In other words, if the 
pay-roll tax remains at 1% per cent each 
on employer and employe, the tax on self- 
employed people will be 2% per cent. 
The self-employed will pay their Social 
Security taxes quarterly, along with their 
regular income taxes. 

Housewives, like other employers, will 
be expected to pay Social Security taxes 
on the wages of their maids and other 
domestics. The employe will pay the 
same amount. A system of quarterly pay- 
ments probably will be set up for these 
cases. 

Higher pensions are on the way, 
whatever happens to the tax. Current 
idea is to make the increase in pension 
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The Fire calls the firemen 


An automatic FIRE ALARM is 
a feature of the GLOBE Sprinkler 
system. It operates while the 
sprinklers are extinguishing the 
FIRE. Install this system. Why 
depend on a passerby for a mid- 
night FIRE alarm? 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearly all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 











“MUST” NEWS 





The Management Staff, the 
Production Staff, the Engi 
neering Department, and thie 
officials: responsible for sales, 
distribution, and transporta- 
tion—these men and _ their 
assistants naturally are cover- 
to-cover readers of U.S. 
News & World Report be- 
they 
on national 


cause must keep in- 


formed and 
international trends—which 
today, more than ever, is 


“ce ” 
must news. 


Advertising in this magazine 
gains prestige and importance 
when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


U. S. News & World Report 


30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 
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checks effective the second month after 
the bill becomes law. If so, it should 
show up not later than next October. 


EXCISE DOUBTS 


Expected Cuts in Taxes 
May Not Be Made in ‘50 





Tax changes show signs of bogging 
down in Congress. Questions are being 
raised about whether, after all, a tax bill 
will become law in 1950. 

The House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has been working for months on a 
bill to cut excise rates and provide vari- 
ous other revisions in revenue laws. But, 
as things are going, it still may be weeks 
before that bill is ready to go to the 
House floor for action. 

This suggests that the Senate Finance 
Committee may not get the bill until a 
few weeks before Congress is scheduled 
to adjourn. Then it would be possible 
that a veto by President Truman would 
stick, because Congress might have no 
opportunity to vote on a motion to over- 
ride. Mr. Truman is expected to veto if 
he thinks revenue cuts are too large. 

Growing budget troubles strengthen 
the outlook for a veto. The Ways and 
Means Committee already has voted 
excise cuts that will cost the U.S. Treas- 
try well over a billion dollars a year in 
revenue. Many members of Congress 
hesitate to vote away that much money 
at a time when the Government is hav- 
ing serious budget difficulty. 

President Truman proposed excise cuts 
of 655 million dollars, and threatened 
to veto that much reduction unless Con- 
gress provided offsetting new revenue 
by closing loopholes in the tax laws. Few 
expect Congress to provide any major 
new sources of tax money in that field. 

Senator George, Senate Finance Com- 
mittee chairman, is expressing doubt now 
that there will be any tax legislation at 
all this year. He has been one of the most 
outspoken advocates of tax relief. 

Latest excise cuts written into the 
House Committee’s bill are these: 

Cheap cigarettes get a tax cut to 4.9 
cents a package, from 7 cents. This ap- 
plies to brands made to retail as low as 
12 cents a package, including the lower 
federal tax but not including State taxes. 
Representative Robert L. Doughton 
(Dem.), of North Carolina, chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, op- 
posed this change. 

Medicinal alcohol is down for a cut 
in excise from $3 to $2 per proof gallon. 

The Committee refused to cut liquor 
taxes. It also turned down a proposal by 
Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder to 
add a 10 per cent tax on television sets. 
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HARTER MODEL 65 





It’s a pleasure to work in this chair! Harter 
Model 65 is fully adjustable to your own 
comfort. Simple hand-wheel controls do the 
trick. Both seat and back rest are designed 
to keep you firmly supported in erect and 
healthful posture. No more backache and 
fatigue caused by a chair that doesn’t fit! 


Deep cushions of foam rubber on seat, back, 
and arms afford soft and resilient support. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery provides 
i Send for Free Booklet 
i “Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells 
all about Harter posture chairs. 


Write us for it! Harter Corporation, 
405 Prairie Ave., Sturgis, Michigan. 


EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


TALK ABOUT 


COMFORT! 





the finishing touch to the graceful beauty of 
this fine steel chair. You have a wide choice 
of rich deep-tone and soft pastel colors in 


this long-wearing mohair upholstery. 


Treat yourself to the real comfort of a Harter 
executive posture chair, custom-fitted to your 
measure! Try the 65 at your Harter dealer’s. 
We'll send along his name and address when 
you write for the posture seating booklet 


described below. It is yours for the asking! 


nl ATE RR 


$V¥uRSeGes., MBHEEBEGCA 


POSTURE CHAIRS- STEEL CHAIRS 





GHRYSLER Aictemp 


Kic Conditioning... 
prescription for 
Summer comfort 


Chnpler Airtemp j 


AIR CONDITIONING - HEATING + REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
la Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 








If You Are Interested in 
Organizing for 

Greater Sales Effort 

or for Lower 

Operating Cost— 


You will be particularly in- 
terested in the 36-page book- 
let, “Time and Office Work,” 
just off the press. We shall be 
glad to send you a copy, if 
you will write for it on your 
business letterhead, address- 
ing Shaw- Walker, Muskegon 
31, Michigan. 


Built Like a 


b Skyscrapee™ 
t % 
>is 
Z id = 


GHAW-WALKER 


Branches or Dealers in 417 Cities. 
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“Squibb uses air freight primarily because it offers us: 

1 Speed. We can replenish inventories of essential 
drugs so fast by air freight, our distributors can 
carry lower stocks...release capital. 

2 Better handling. Air freight eliminates the need 
for much costly packaging; yet breakage is reduced 
to a minimum. 

3 Ease of distribution. Air freight permits us to 
serve markets throughout the world in a matter of 
hours and days that otherwise would take weeks.” 
The House of Squibb is just one of the many 

aggressive firms which today are expanding and serv- 

ing markets through the increased use of air freight. 





It may pay you handsomely in time and money saved 
to investigate the many advantages of shipping this 
fast modern way. 

Today leading airlines the world over are equipped 
with fleets of Douglas DC-3s and DC-4s, designed with 
every modern device for the swift, safe transportation 
of air freight. 

Soon huge Douglas DC-6Bs carrying over 10,000 
pounds of cargo in addition to 58 passengers will be 
available. Call the air carrier nearest you for details 
on how to ship by air and save money. If your com- 
pany uses air freight, send us your case history. And 
for swift, modern business travel, go by air! 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC., SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


MORE FREIGHT FLIES MORE PIACES BY DOUG 
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Trend of American Business 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Optimism over the business outlook for all of 1950 is almost unanimous. 
Scarcely a fear remains that business activity will suffer a setback this year. 

Here are some comments on the outlook from careful observers: 

New York Federal Reserve Bank: "Business conditions in the first four 
months of 1950 generally equaled or even surpassed optimistic predictions made 
at the start of the year .. . There has been a subStantial rise in businessmen's 
confidence in the outlook for the latter half of this year." 

Boston Federal Reserve Bank: "The new year has gotten off to a reasonably 
good start .. . The outlook is favorable for further gains in the spring." 

Cleveland Federal Reserve Bank: "The case for holding that sales of soft 
goods may rejoin those of hard goods in an upward march has much to commend it." 

National Industrial Conference Board: "Deferral of inventory demands in 
coal, steel and automobiles .. . is a strong prop for the current high rate of 
activity. It alters, if not upsets, frequent forecasts at the start of 1950 of 
a good first half and a dubious second half year." 

National City Bank of New York: ". .. the recovery is still under strong 
momentum. It seems apparent that confidence in the outlook for the second half 
year has improved." The bank stresses enlarged capital-improvement programs. 

These observations confirm earlier forecasts on this page that business can 
expect in 1950 a year of high volume, better than 1949, close to 1948. 




















What makes business hum is the high output in steel, auto and building 
industries. There is little doubt now that these industries will continue to be 
very active for most of the year. What worries businessmen is what may happen 
when this activity slides off. But that is becoming a worry for 1951, not 1950. 


Improved confidence is being reflected in increasing business investment. 
Outlays for plant and equipment were declining. Now they are rising a bit. 

New orders for machinery are running ahead of sales for the first time 
Since 1947. Increase in unfilled orders means longer activity in this industry. 
Household appliances form a part of new machinery orders, but orders are high, 
too, for machine tools and for several types of industrial machinery. 

Inventory rebuilding also is indicated. Retail inventories are rising, but 
there has been little increase in factory and wholesale inventories. Rising 
factory orders are expected to be followed by increased buying for inventory. 

Inventory building, if it comes as expected, will be a sharp contrast to 
last year. Then inventories were being cut down. That was chiefly responsible 
for the mild setback that occurred about this time last year. 





























Consumer spending, meanwhile, is at a new peak. Consumers this year are 
likely to spend more in total dollar volume than they ever have spent before. 
Business problem in relation to the consumer is to exert salesmanship. 
Sales competition is keen. The consumer has a wide choice for spending. 
Consumer-dollar flow at the present time is rising most for automobiles, 
television sets, household appliances, hardware, furniture, building materials. 
A sales lag is noticeable in outlays for clothing for both men and women. 
Liquor sales also are off. So are sales in restaurants and drinking places. 
Sales outlook is promising for food stores, drugstores, filling stations. 
In general it's the makers and dealers in hard goods who are riding the 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-=(Continued) 


crest of the buying wave. Manufacturers and dealers in soft goods are not doing 
so well. But chances are strong that soft-goods sales may rise next autumn, 


Service industries also have a good sales outlook. People are spending 
more of their incomes on services. They cover a wide range--rents, travel, 
education, medical care, personal services such as laundries, household services 
such as water, electricity, gas, telephones. Sales are rising in all these 
lines. But motion-picture theaters remain in a sales slump. 


Geographical locations also show variation in the volume of sales. 

Rural areas are not likely to provide as good a market as last year. Sales 
in these sections show signs of being the lowest of any poStwar year, in fact. 

Farm-income drop explains the decline in rural sales. Farm income this 
year may fall to a net of 11 billion dollars. Farmers had 18.4 billion in 1948 
and 14.1 billion in 1949. So they have a great deal less to spend this year. 

Farm spending, however, is not likely to fall as far as farm income. The 
financial position of most farmers is rather strong. And they get Government 
support for crop prices. Bottom is unlikely to drop out of the farm market. 














Best sales market will be in industrial and commercial areas. 

Wage and salary payments are rising, Slowly but steadily. The total is 
likely to reach 139.2 billion dollars this year, compared with 133.5 billion in 
1949 and 133.1 billion in 1948. These payments provide the largest consumer 
market by far. And workers reside largely in and near industrial communities. 

So the sales outlook is for good city business, not so good farm business. 











Sales outlook for the second half year is reasonably promising. Factors 
that should not be overlooked in sales planning include these: 

Personal income will drop, certainly. It's swollen now by refunds paid on 
veterans' insurance. Drop is likely to be from a rate of 219.7 billion dollars 
a year in first quarter to a rate of about 216.5 billion a year, before taxes. 

An income drop ordinarily would signal a spending drop, but not now. 

Personal savings during the first quarter were abnormally high. Savings 
rate for that period is indicated at 19.3 billion dollars a year. That's higher 
than it has ever been except for war years, when there wasn't much‘to buy. 

Savings rate for the remainder of the year probably will come down to a 
more normal level, say 13 billion a year. That would amount to about 6.5 per 
cent of personal income after taxes, slightly below the rate of late 1949. 

Past experience suggests that for the remainder of the year savings will 
decline. That will leave more money for spending on consumer goods. 

















Small-business aid is packaged by Mr. Truman. (See page 54.) He asks this: 

Insurance for bank loans to small business. Loan limit, $25,000: duration, 
5 years. This would be similar to FHA insurance on housing mortgages. 

National investment companies to provide equity capital, long-term loans. 
This would be a system of capital banks, supervised by Federal Reserve Board. 

Transfer RFC to Commerce Department and broaden its lending power. Make 
loans for 15 years or longer, relax requirements for collateral. 

Establish in Commerce a "clearinghouse" to aid small business firms with 
technical advice and research; also to promote new products and new processes. 

What Mr. Truman really is proposing is to make the Commerce Department an 
agency for business as Agriculture now is a farm agency. (See page 34.) 

















Weather outlook--the tentative long-range forecast--indicates normal or 
above-normal temperatures for May in the area edst of the Mississippi, below 
normal in the Midwest, normal in Mountain States, above normal on Pacific Coast. 

Rainfall is expected to be heavy in the Northeast and much of the Midwest, 
light on the West Coast, moderate for the South Atlantic and Mountain States. 
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sSCKOOL IN OLD DOMINION 
IS SAFEGUARDED FROM FIRE 
BY STEEL JOISTS 


This :andsome new high school at 
Bassett, Virginia, in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, combines a traditional exte- 
rior, breathing the dignity and charm 
of the Old Dominion, with interesting 
contemporary features, including: A 
sound system that takes broadcasts to 
any part of the building. Acoustically- 
treated classrooms. Steel joists of the 
“open-web” type for safety from fire. 

These Bethlehem Joists are installed 
with a plaster ceiling on the under side 
and a layer of concrete above. This 
kind of floor structure forms an effec- 
tive barrier to fire. It holds in check any 
fire that may start, preventing it from 
spreading for two hours, or longer. 





Steel-joist floors also retard the passage 
of sound, never shrink to form cracks 
where walls and floors meet, are im- 
mune to attack by vermin. In addition, 
they simplify problems of design and 
construction. 

Bethlehem Open-Web Steel Joists are 
used in schools, apartment houses, 
hotels, homes, hospitals, stores, in 
every part of the country. Chief reason 
for their popularity is the value they 
offer. They make any building that 
people occupy safer, and better to live 
and work in, at a cost that is only 
slightly more than other types of con- 
Struction, and sometimes even less. 
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Architects: Dixon and Norman, Richmond, Va. Contractor: Mottley Construction Co., Inc., Farmville, Va. 
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FAN-PLAN 


with EMERSON-ELECTRIC 
AIR CIRCULATORS 








It’s as simple as this: people will pro- 
duce more for you, or buy more from 
you, when they’re comfortably cool. 


Planned placement of Emerson- 
Electric Air Circulators is the most 
effective, economical way to keep 
people pleasantly cool, comfortable 
and productive in factories, shops 
and offices. Built for longer service 
with less servicing, these giant fans 
quietly give breeze penetration up to 
90 feet! Available in 24- and 30-inch 
2-speed models; mountings for floor, 
counter, wall or ceiling. Head off 
“summer slump” now ... see your 
electrical contractor, or write for 
Bulletin No. 904A 





OSCILLATING FANS 


Emerson-Electric offers 
America's most com- 
plete and largest-sell- 
ing line of oscillating 
desk, bracket, and 
stand fans... backed 
by 5-Year Guarantee. 
It pays to standardize 
on Emerson-Electric, for 
unmatched perform- 
ance! Write for Cat- 
alog No. 904B. 





STEAMY kt LOY A CORA DP EO BEER 





THE EMERSON ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 
St. Louis 21, Mo. 
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PRESIDENT’S PLAN TO PROVIDE 
MORE CAPITAL FOR BUSINESS 


(Following is the text of President Truman’s recommendations to Congress 
on aid to small business. These were part of a message submitted May 5.) 


I am proposing that the Federal Gov- 
ernment take five major steps to reduce 
the handicaps under which small busi- 
ness now operates and to broaden the op- 
portunities for further vigorous expansion. 

First, to help meet the credit and cap- 
ital needs of very small business con- 
cerns, I propose legislation to provide 
for the insurance, on a self-sustaining 
basis, of bank loans up to $25,000 and 
repayable within five years. The great 
bulk of the loans insured under this plan 
would probably be under $5,000, but 
the authority to insure loans should not 
be limited to that figure. 

This insurance would be quite similar 
to the present federal insurance of loans 
for home improvements, which has 
proved highly successful since its estab- 
lishment in 1934. Each bank would pass 
upon loan applications and the loans it 
approved would be insured against loss, 
subject only to compliance with federal- 
ly prescribed standards. No prior ap- 
proval of individual loans by any Gov- 
ernment officer would be required. Banks 
would, however, bear a portion of the 
risk on each loan, and thus would have 
a positive inducement to exercise sound 
judgment in their lending policies. 

Thus, local banks, without undue risk 
or expense, could apply their own funds 
and knowledge to serve more adequately 
the financial requirements of small Jocal 
business concerns. This insurance would 
be particularly helpful to very small 
business concerns with good earning 
prospects which cannot yet effectively 
use large amounts of long-term capital. 
An insurance premium would be fixed 
adequate to cover all probable expenses 
and losses. Except for the initial appro- 
priations to establish the insurance fund, 
ultimately repayable to the Treasury, no 
federal expenditures would be involved. 

Second, to increase the availability of 
venture capital to small and independent 
enterprises with somewhat larger financ- 
ing requirements, I propose that the 
Federal Government be authorized to 
promote and charter national investment 

companies. These companies would be 
established and owned by private in- 
vestors and institutions, but, as in the 
case of national banks and federal sav- 
ings and loan associations, the Federal 
Government would have the responsi- 
bility of enforcing observance of sound 
financial practices. 

The major purpose of these companies 
would be to provide equity capital and 
long-term loans for efficiently managed 
businesses unable to finance themselves 


on reasonable terms through the organ. 
ized securities markets. They should also 
be authorized to participate, to the full. 
est extent possible, in the adniinistratioy 
of the new program for insuring bank 
loans to very small business. !1) addition, 
they should make managerial! aids and 
technical services available to smaller 
businesses in general. 

These companies would be limited jy 
their financing to small and independent 
enterprises. Thus, they are designed to 
fill the most serious remaining gap jn 
the business financial structure. They 
would pool the savings of individual jn- 
vestors and financial institutions, and 
provide a channel through which they 
could be more safely invested in small 
business ventures. Many such investors 
and institutions could not properly in- 
vest directly in individual smal! and in- 
dependent businesses, but they could 
purchase the securities of the new invest- 
ment companies. The more substantial 
resources of these companies would per- 
mit them to hire competent staffs and to 
reduce the risks by investing in a wide 
range of separate enterprises. Thus the 
new companies not only would provide 
a sound outlet for these savings, but also 
would supply a badly needed source of 
capital for small business. 

Each investment company would work 
in close co-operation with banks in the 
region which it serves. It could _partici- 
pate jointly with local banks in financing 
businesses with good earnings prospects, 
in cases where legal loan limits or lend- 
ing policies prevent the banks from pro- 
viding all the funds required, or where 
the business needs more equity capital 
which banks cannot legally provide. In 
view of these prospective benefits for the 
banks, their customers and their com- 
munities, I am sure that most progressive 
bankers will want to take an active part 
in establishing the investment companies. 

This program will represent a pioneer 
undertaking in this country. In its early 
years, therefore, our approach will neces- 
sarily be experimental. To help launch 
the program, the Federal Government 
should provide positive incentives and 
aids to the new investment companies. 
Thus, tax provisions should recognize 
their special character, particularly by 
permitting them to build up adequate 
reserves. Also, in order to assure sufficient 
funds in their early years, the Federal 
Reserve banks and their member banks 
should be authorized to invest in the 
stock of the companies. 

(Continued on page 56) 
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JUST WHAT IS A Gfecd7 BA\LROAD? q 


stepped the smiling porter, who, though busy with 
his regular duties, paused now and then to point 
out and name a distant mountain, river, or some 


rcckoge ... equipment... facilities... 
manpower? Yes, they're all important in 
rendering a dependable transportation 
service to the nation. But it takes more 
than these to make a railroad great. Here's 
what we mean: 

In a coach on a Union Pacific train sat a young 
mother with her two small children. Fascinated by 
the passing scenery, the youngsters frequently 
asked questions which were clearly a tax on moth- 
er's geographical knowledge. Into the breach 


UNION 
PACIFIC 
PYATILeY-1) 









spot of historical significance. 


Later, an interested passenger commended the 
porter on his thoughtfulness . . . asked him how he 
managed to keep his good nature. 


‘Well, sir, he answered, ‘‘it's this way. | used to 
work just with my head. Now | work with my heart, 
too, and everything's fine.”’ 

And that’s what Union Pacific tries to do; 
to work with its heart as well as its head. 
Therein, we believe, lies one secret of be- 
coming known as a great railroad. 


BE SPECIFIC: S&Mp UNION PACIFIC 








Processors ! 


For Food processors, as well as other 
import users, San Antonio's new For- 
eign Trade Zone No. 6 served by truck, 
rail and air, without intermediate haul- 
ing, opens big opportunities. 


Sorting and grading 
imported fruits and 
vegetables in the Trade 
Zone eliminates tariff 
on waste means 
huge savings. Combin- 
ing imports with do- 
mestic produce gives a 
year ‘round supply. 





$25,000,000 worth of 
fruits and vegetables— 
over 275,090 tons year- 
ly, according to the 
latest (1946) estimate 
San Antonio is the 
second largest produce 
exchange in the coun- 
try. Newly opened irrigation areas make 
it the fastest growing. Other projects 
are planned or under way. 








San Antonio has everything else you 
need . . . ample, pure water .. . low 
electrical rates ... plenty of natural gas 
... excellent transportation .. . swiftly 
increasing local market .. . low building 
and maintenance costs .. . fine locations, 
including planned industrial. districts 
...a good labor supply. 


Write today about your profit op- 
portunities in San Antonio. Your in- 
quiry will be held in strict confidence. 
Special surveys will be made to give you 
needed facts. You'll find San Antonio 


has the welcome mat out for you! 






Manager Industrial Department 


MUNICIPAL INFORMATION BUREAU 
764 Insurance Building ‘ 
San Antonio 5, Texas 
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Truman Plan to Aid Business 
(Continued from page 54) 


Third, to make sure that the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation will have 
adequate authority to take care of the 
legitimate credit requirements of busi- 
ness when private financing is unavail- 
able—through these two programs or 
otherwise—I am proposing that its lend- 
ing powers be broadened in several im- 
portant respects. The Corporation should 
be permitted to relax its collateral re- 
quirements on loans to small businesses, 
if management abilities and potential 
earnings of the borrower afford reason- 
able expectation of repayment. This 
amendment will merely give the Cor- 
poration the same discretion which many 
bankers already successfully exercise. 
The Corporation should also be author- 
ized to increase its participation with 
private banks on such loans. In addition, 
I again recommend that the present 10- 
year maximum maturity on all types of 
business loans be increased to at least 
15 vears. 

The two new programs which I have 
already recommended to strengthen the 
private financial system should material- 
ly reduce the need for reliance on RFC. 
The basic statute of the Corporation now 
prohibits it from making any loan unless 
the borrower cannot obtain financing on 
reasonable terms from private sources. 
This prohibition should be extended to 
any financing which is obtainable from 
the proposed new investment companies. 

As the last line of defense, however, 
the Corporation should be equipped to 
handle all reasonable demands for credit 
which private institutions are unable or 
unwilling to provide. Our experience last 
year, when a relatively minor downturn 
in business was accompanied by a 100 
per cent increase in applications for RFC 
loans, illustrates the fundamental im- 
portance of not only retaining but 
strengthening this backstop for our fi- 
nancial structure. 

Fourth, to help smaller businesses be- 
come more efficient, I propose strength- 
ening and improvement of the technical 
and managerial aids now provided by 
the Department of Commerce. Specifi- 
cally, I recommend that the Secretary of 
Commerce be authorized to establish a 
clearinghouse to collect, disseminate and 
exchange scientific, engineering, and 
managerial information. I also propose 
that new authority be provided for him 
to undertake research on technical prob- 
lems of interest to small business, in- 
cluding developmental work on new 
products and processes. In these new 
programs, as well as in existing business 
and technical programs of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Secretary should 
be directed to give special emphasis to 
the requirements of small business. 

These proposals would apply in the 


business field some of the lessons we 
have learned through our long and suc. 
cessful experience in promoting the use 
of modern methods in agriculture. Oy; 
farmers, though they cannot individualh 
afford research laboratories, are able 
through Government assistance to obtain 
current information and to adopt new 
techniques. So far as is feasible, we 
should organize similarly effective sery. 
ices for our smaller business « 

Fifth, to assure the most eff. 


niterprises, 
‘tive and 


co-ordinated direction of our aids to 
small and independent business. I recom. 
mend that, with one exception. general 
responsibility for each of these new pro. 
grams be placed in the Secretary of Com. 
merce. In addition, and for the same 


reason, supervision over the Reconstruc. 
tion Finance Corporation should be en- 
trusted to the Secretarv of Commerce. | 
expect to submit a Reorganization Plan 
in the near future to accomplish the 
RFC transfer. 

It is most desirable that we group 
these functions together under common 
supervision. This would simplify Goy- 
ernment administration. More important, 
it would make it easier for the small 
businessman to take advantage of the 
various types of federal assistance al- 
ready available or newly provided . . . 

In the case of the national investment 
companies, however, it appears appro- 
priate that supervision be placed in the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System. These are to be private 
companies. It is essential to integrate 
their operations with those of other pri 
vate financial institutions. Moreover, the 
Federal Reserve Board and the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks already have the per 
sonnel and _ facilities for the 
effective supervision and examination of 
these national investment companies. 

At the same time, the success of the 
national-investment-company program re- 
quires that it be tied in closely with the 
programs of assistance to small business 
under the supervision of the Secretary o! 
Commerce. Therefore, the Secretary ot 
Commerce should be authorized to assist 
in the promotion of these companies and 
to advise the Federal Reserve Board on 
how the investment companies can best 
contribute to accomplishing the objec- 
tives of the Government’s small-business 
program. 

To simplify the Government's financial 
and nonfinancial aids to business, I re- 
peat my previous recommendation that 
the authority of the Federal Reserve 
banks to make industrial loans to busi- 
ness be terminated. This program has 
long been largely inactive. The funds 
made available for it, amounting to 139 
million dollars, would be returned to the 
Treasury . 


necessary 
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ty >> Commodity prices are bouncing up again on world markets. Many raw 
“a materials and foods are climbing back to late 1948 levels. 
ip Price shake-out of last spring is more than made up in most lines. 
Com- Shortages are showing up again here and there for various reasons. Most 
— people had been thinking the world was moving away from shortages. It's a sort 
e el- of shock to find them popping up again. 
ph U.S. buying is the main prop under current price rises. American business 
an 





is stocking up again. That immediately affects markets around the world. 
Besides, European factories are working at high speed, chewing up growing 

— quantities of raw materials. And Japan is getting to be a bigger buyer. 

Gov- Question among supplying countries is how long the American buying spurt 

7 will last. Most of them got burned last year when U.S. buyers suddenly took to 

the the side lines. So there's a certain amount of caution in the air. Raw-material 


2 al- producers aren't bubbling over. Rather, they are keeping their fingers crossed. 


. the 





ment § 
ypro- >> Taking a quick look at major world commodities: 


Ps Natural-rubber prices are up almost a third in the last month. Enough is 
ivate being produced but not enough is getting to market, largely because of difficul- 
grate ties in Indonesia. Inevitably, a great deal of the cheaper synthetic rubber 

= is being used in the U.S. Tire prices are apparently headed higher. 

Fed- Wool prices are very strong. Sheep growers in the British dominions and 
ye South America can't begin to meet the demand. American manufacturers have low 
mof § inventories. To try to avoid charging more for cloth, they are experimenting 

: with all kinds of mixtures of wool and synthetic fibers. 

Food prices also have been going up recently. Especially in the U.S. Dry 
soil conditions in the West are the main reason. Marshall Plan countries are 
buying less and less food in the U.S. and so are not affected too much. 

Wheat-price rise in the U.S. isn't of too much concern in Europe. Crop 
conditions there are good. British buying in Canada is at a fixed price. 

Corn prices, both in the U.S. and other markets, have moved up smartly. 
Failure of the Argentine crop might have diverted European buying to the U,S. 
but for high prices. Instead, European countries are buying barley elsewhere. 

Vegetable-oil products, eSpecially soybeans, have been climbing in price. 
These products are short around the world. Europeans are trying hard to buy out- 
side the United States. Argentina and Brazil haven't much to sell. Manchuria, 
formerly the chief source for soybeans, is hard to reach or do business with now. 

Cocoa price stays high. Supplies are very tight. There just isn't enough 
cocoa to go around any more. To get any, Europeans are having to pay high. 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


There's very little chance of substantially lower chocolate prices for some time, 
Coffee prices are giving ground a little, but don't expect a sharp drop. 
Carry-over stocks are being drawn down to meet consumption now. Next year it 
looks as if consumption will be cut to however much is grown. Americans will be 
able to buy all the coffee they want. But some others may be on short rations, 
All the major metals are much lower in price than a year ago. But they are 





firming up. Higher prices for copper, lead, zinc will open up larger supplies 
in producing areas. Much higher prices for these metals aren't expected, unless 
commodities generally move up strongly. 


>> It's countries like Britain that are hurt most by higher commodity prices, 

Manufactured exports from Britain depend heavily on commodity imports. 

Higher raw-material costs make it hard to keep British price tags down. 
And higher prices in Britain for gasoline and trucks, plus higher freight rates 
on the British railroads, are to make things that much harder. 

The sterling area, as a whole, benefits from high rubber and wool prices, 
for example, since they swell the dollar intake of sterling countries. But 
British tire and textile manufacturers are not helped a bit. 

In another way, also, Britain suffers as commodity prices rise. Normal 
Suppliers may tend to by-pass Britain in order to sell more to the U.S. 

For example, pulp and newsprint are growing scarce in Britain for this 
reason. Sweden is selling more of these products to the U.S., less to Britain. 

Britain is becoming quite anxious to keep supply sources open where soft 
currency is accepted. Attempts have been made to prevent Japan from buying Aus- 
tralian wheat. Right now the British are worried about Japanese bargaining for 
Burmese and Thai rice. There isn't nearly enough rice in South Asia to go 
around. Fear is that Malaya and Hong Kong will not have enough. 

















>> Shoe is on the other foot for Japan. The Japanese are urged by U.S. 
occupation officials to buy more in soft-currency markets and less in the U.S. 
Trading between Japan and Thailand is already on the upswing. Japan is 
said to be selling locomotives, rail equipment, machinery, textiles there. The 
Burmese will allow more imports of Japanese goods in future months. 
Americans back up this reopening of Southeast Asian markets. But the Brit- 
ish don't care much for it. They have done very well selling in that area since 
war's end. They would like to keep it a British preserve, if possible. 








>> International agreement to control tin output and prices is proposed to 
United Nations. Conference next autumn is expected to hash over the proposal. 

Tin production and exports would be allocated among producing countries. 

Buffer stock would be accumulated. Sales from, or purchases for, this stock 
would be made with the aim of keeping the tin price within a limited range. 

Prewar tin cartel also operated through production and export controls and 
a central pool of tin to try to keep prices at levels producers liked. 

Difference in new proposal is that consuming and producing countries will 
have equal voice in determining the level of production and prices. 

The U.S. opposes making the proposal at this time, would rather round off 
the rough edges before a conference is called. U.S. opposition could kill the 
idea. But that wouldn't solve the problem of a looming tin surplus. And tin is 
mighty important to the economy of that powder-keg area, Southeast Asia. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Expansion of business activity is still 
under way as business inventories 
begin to rise and consumers use 
credit freely for the purchase of 
homes and other durable goods. 

The steel industry scheduled its op- 
erations at 100.2 per cent of capac- 
ity for the week ended May 6, only 
slightly below the record tonnage 
of the previous week. 

The auto industry predicted a record 
weekly output in the week to end 
May 13, following settlement of 
the Chrysler strike. 

Factory output climbed to 195 on 
the indicator in the week ended 
April 29, highest since February, 
1949. 

The railroads loaded 371,259 cars of 
manufactured goods, the largest 
week’s total since 1948. Loadings 
were 6 per cent above the corre- 
sponding week of 1949 and only 3.4 
per cent below the same week of 
1948. Loadings of forest products 
were 10.7 per cent above a year 
ago. 

Claims for unemployment compensa- 
tion declined throughout April, 
pointing to a drop in unemploy- 
ment below the 3.5 million of early 
April. 

Department-store sales averaged 
289 on the indicator for April. This 
was 5 per cent above March and 
highest since December. 

Business inventories on April 1 were 
higher than on March 1-the first 
real increase since late in 1948. 
Retailers accumulated goods, but 
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manufacturers and wholesalers 
shipped almost as much from their 
stocks as they added. 

New orders received by manutfac- 
turers, shown in the top chart, re- 
flect the steep rise in business pur- 
chases. March orders soared to an 
all-time record. Unfilled orders con- 
tinued to build up. 

U.S. imports, as a result of growing 
demand for raw materials and food- 
stuffs, rose to a rate of nearly 8 bil- 
lion dollars per year in March, 
highest on record, except for De- 
cember, 1948. Larger quantities of 
petroleum, newsprint and _ other 
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paper, lumber and sugar were re- 
ceived from abroad. 

Construction activity rose to a record 
rate of 22.5 billion dollars per year 
in April, one fourth higher than a 
year ago. Private home building, 
at a rate of 9.7 billion. was 60 per 
cent above last year. Public con- 
struction, at 5.9 billion, was up 16 
per cent. 

The dollar flow within the U.S. is 
rising in volume and intensity. 

Loans by all banks rose to a record of 
50.25 billion dollars on March 29, 
630 million above February 21. 

Dollars spent in April, measured by 
charges to bank checking accounts, 
were well above a year ago. De- 
posits were larger and were used 
more freely. 

Pay rolls are rising, the result of 
gains in number of jobs, average 
hours worked and hourly earnings. 

Credit purchases by consumers lifted 
outstanding consumer credit to a 
record total of 18.3 billion dollars 
on April 1, up 20 per cent from a 
year ago. Installment credit, at 11.1 
billion, was a third above a year ago. 

Commodity prices, meanwhile, con- 
tinue to rise. Higher prices for farm 
products and foods lifted average 
prices in the week ended April 2 
to the highest since September. 

The pressure of demand has tight- 
ened as business, heartened by 
consumer spending, has begun to 
spend more freely itself. This is 
paving the way for further gains in 
total production of goods. 
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55,000 COMMUNISTS 


BY J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Director of the FBI 


HE TIMES demand candid and forthright words. 

Communists have been and are today at work within 
the very gates of America. There are few walks in 
American life which they do not traverse. Their al- 
legiance is to Moscow; their hopes are spurred by the 
writings of Marx and Lenin, not Jefferson, Madison 
and Lincoln; their enthusiasm is whetted by expediency 
and deceit, not tolerance and brotherhood. Atheistic 
materialism is their idol; the destruction of the God 
of our fathers their goal. Wherever they may be, they 
have in common one diabolic ambition: to weaken and 
to eventually destroy American democracy by stealth 
and cunning. Theirs is an organization built and sup- 
ported by dishonor, deceit and tyranny and a deliberate 
policy of falsehood. They know that as long as the 
ideals of common endeavor, mutual respect and toler- 
ance remzin alive they can never bring to fruition the 
Communist world revolution. That is why Communists 
consider America their Number One Enemy. A strong 
America, materially and spiritually, is a constant 
beacon of light, buoying the hopes and aspirations of 
millions of men, women, and children crushed under 
the yoke of Communist tyranny which today controls 
the destinies of one-third of the peoples of the world... 


The Communists possess a well-knit, closely 
disciplined, destructive force of approximately 55,000 
members in the United States. In actual numbers, their 
membership may not be large, nor have the Commu- 
nists polled at any time a large number of votes in an 
election. This has been cited by the ignorant and the 
apologists and appeasers of Communism in our coun- 
try as minimizing the danger of these subversives in 
our midst. The actual strength of the Communist move- 
ment in the United States is not something that can be 
accurately stated in just so many figures. It has to be 
measured largely by the general mass influence of the 
Party and its program. We no longer measure the im- 
portance of revolutionary organizations by size. In 
some places where there are only one or two men, more 
results are obtained than where they have larger or- 
ganizations. 

But, behind this force of traitorous Communists, 
constantly gnawing away like termites at the very 
foundations of American society, stand a half million 
fellow travelers and sympathizers ready to do the 
Communist bidding. These individuals, though not 
identified as Communists, are extremely dangerous to 
the internal security of this Nation, because as hypo- 
crites and moral swindlers they seek the protection of 


the freedoms which they constantly seek to destroy, » 
They represent, for the Communist movement, a source 
of wealth: financial resources; the creation of valuable” 
contacts; levers of social, economic and political preg: 
sures; recruiting grounds for espionage information ang. 
agents. Moreover, they do their work anonymously, ig. 
“front” organizations, and wherever they can exert th 

greatest influence, each doing his share to the best of hig 
ability. These individuals are difficult to detect. They: 
are disdainful of the very tolerance which enables them 
to betray their country. They practice their double-deale: 
ing, double-minded, double-tongued and double-faced 
tactics on all fronts of our American life, whether it be 
in politics, in labor, in the press, in radio, in motion pice 
tures, in the schools or even in some of our churches, 


The Communists have their membership con- 
centrated in certain key areas of the United States— 
primarily in strategic industrial and population centers, 
This membership is coordinated through a national 
leadership and a dedication to an alien hate whick' 
looks abroad for its direction. If additional personnel, 
perhaps for a political pressure campaign, for infiltra-; 
tion into a labor union, or for a militant educational 
program, is needed, National Headquarters of the Com- 
munist Party will peremptorily transfer members, tem- 
porarily or permanently, into the strategic area. 

Communist members, body and soul, are the prop-| 
erty of the Party. They scorn the standards of America 
democracy. They function like puppets on a stringy 
ready at a moment’s bidding to execute the will of thé 
directing master—the Red “Hitler” at Moscow. Th 
Party, thereby, through mobility, central direction, and 
the disciplined fanaticism of its converts can, at any 
given moment, achieve power and strength in a limited 
sector. At times, this pressure is so well-organized and 
expertly supervised that the Communists achieve gains 
out of all proportion to their numerical strength. That 
is the secret of Communist success; the tragedy of 
democratic resistance... 

If every American faced the reality of what the ful- 
fillment of the Communist objectives would mean to 
him—he would be inspired to work harder to protect 
and preserve the individual liberty and freedom which 
is part and parcel of our American way of life. 


(EDITOR’s NOTE: The foregoing is an extract from am) 
address in New York City last week when the Gra d 
Lodge of Masons there presented to Mr. Hoover its) 
Grand Lodge Medal for Distinguished Achievement.) 
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“Where did yesterday’s wrinkles go?’ 


Have you HEARD about the new cotton dresses that resist wrinkles, 
stay fresh and crisp longer? Even in hot, humid weather, wrinkles disappear 
overnight, like magic! 

The textile industry is giving many of its cotton fabrics this new quality 
with Superset* Finish, a durable wrinkle-resistant finish recently 
developed by American Cyanamid’s Textile Resin Department. SuPERSET 
Treated fabrics are soil resistant, too. They stay clean longer, are easier 
to wash and iron, need no starching —save time and work. This finish lasts 
as long as the garments themselves. 

SuPERSET Treated cottons are available now in women’s and children’s 
dresses and sportswear, boys’ wear, men’s sports shirts and other garments. 
Here is ancther way in which Cyanamid chemistry is working to aid the great 
textile industry in increasing the value and serviceability of its products. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


AMERICAN Cyanamid LOM PANY 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. 


Materials for the Textile Industry—one of the many industries served by Cyanamid 
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Colombia trades coffee for 
U.S. industrial machinery 


ee mines both gold and plati- 
world’s leading source of emeralds. But 
the fine, mild coffees grown on the slopes 
of the Andean ranges are by far her most 
important source of foreign exchange. 
Last year coffee sales to the United 
States, which buys some eighty-five per 
cent of the crop, brought in more than 200 million dollars. 


num, produces petroleum, and is the 
Clarence B. Nourse, 
Resident Vice-President 
in charge of Colombian 
Branches, has had 
twenty-four years’ ex- 
perience with National 
City Bank in Latin 
American countries 


An ever-increasing part of Colombia’s dollar earnings is 
plowed back into U. S. produced capital goods—industrial 
machinery, tools, motor trucks, railway equipment, and 
others. The textile industry of Medellin has been expanded 
and modernized with machinery purchased largely in the 
United States. Challenged by difficult transportation over 
the Andes, Colombia pioneered commercial aviation in 
South America, and is an important buyer of American air- 
craft and equipment. 

National City’s branches in Bogota, Medellin, and Bar- 
ranquilla are invaluable in facilitating business with Colom- 
bia. Ask our Overseas Division at Head Office for information. 


NBC Travelers Checks protect travel funds. Buy them at your bank, 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK 
OF NEW YORK 


Head Office: 55 WallStreet «67 Branches in Greater New York 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 






Above: Industrial machinery, destined for Colombia, is loaded at a NewYork dock. 


left: Colombian coffees are shade grown on the highlands and picked by hand. 
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OVERSEAS BRANCHES 





ARGENTINA COLOMBIA FRANCE PHILIPPINES 
Buenos Aires Bogota Paris (IBC Branch) Manila 
502 Bartolomé Mitre} — Barranquilla Juan Luna 
NG 
Flores Medellin a Port Area 
Plaza Once CUBA INDIA Cebu 
Rosario Havana Bombay Clark Field 
BRAZIL 402 Presidente Calcutta dati me 
Rio de Janeiro Zayas JAPAN 
Porto Alegre Cuatro Caminos Tokyo San Juan 
Recife (Pernambuco) Galiano Osaka Arecibo 
Santos La Lonja Yokohama a 
Fy i Caibarien aguas 
a Cardenas MEXICO Mayaguez 
CANAL ZONE Manzanillo Mexico City Ponce 
Balboa Matanzas Avenida Isabel 
Cristobal Santiago la Catolica 54 | SINGAPORE 
cnite . Republica 
Santiago ENGLAN REP. OF PANAMA URUGUAY 
v : London Montevideo 
alparaiso 117, Old Broad St. Panama 
CHINA West End PERU VENEZUELA 
Shanghai 11, Waterloo Place| Lima Caracas 








Write fer color-illustrated booklet describing *‘Overseas Banking Service” 
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